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Chronicle 


Home News.—In the presence of representatives of 
forty-three nations, and of ex-President Coolidge and 
former Secretary Kellogg, President Hoover promulgated 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact in Wash- 
ington on July 25. This treaty origi- 
nated in discussions between the United 
States and France, was later enlarged to include fourteen 
nations and still later to include nearly all the nations in 
the world. It pledges the peoples to outlaw war on the 
ground that they promise to disavow war “ as an instru- 
ment of public policy.” No sanctions of any kind are at- 
tached to the instrument, which contains but three short 
articles. On the same day, in response to the promise of 
Premier MacDonald of Great Britain to halt the building 
of further cruisers, President Hoover immediately stopped 
work on the plans of three of the five cruisers authorized 
in the last session of Congress, and to be built in Govern- 
ment Navy Yards; the contracts for the other two had 
already been let to private firms. The previous day Pres- 
ident Hoover had given evidence of pacific intentions on 
the part of the United States by announcing that he 
would revise the Army budget for the next year. He 
pointed out that the estimates for 1933, if present legis- 
lative commitments are carried out, will reach $803,- 


Peace 
Measures 


000,000, “the largest military budget of any nation in 
the world today.” His reason was that “ there is less real 
danger of extensive disturbance to peace than at any time 
in more than half a century.” Thus the beginnings were 
laid to put a stop to the growing uneasiness about rela- 
tions between this country and England, for it was felt 
in some quarters that the two countries were at present 
re-enacting all the steps which led to war in Europe in 
1914. 

An event of more than ordinary significance took place 
during the past few weeks when the price of wheat in 
Chicago rose sensationally. The cause of this rise was 
the announcement that the production 
of wheat in Canada in the three western 
Provinces would only be about 150,000,- 
000 bushels as against 508,000,000 bushels last year. It 
will be recalled that the former low price of wheat was 
due to the Canadian cooperatives and American grain 
merchants holding back a large part of last year’s crop in 
order to raise the world price and to Argentina breaking 
this plan by dumping an unexpected amount of wheat on 
the world market. Reports from Galveston and other 
ports showed that all facilities for storing wheat were 
overtaxed at present by last year’s crop. The Canadian 
failure, if it happens, may ultimately relieve this situation. 


Wheat 
Prices 


Austria.— Prince Franz of Liechtenstein was married 
to Baroness Elsa von Eroes of Vienna on July 22, in the 
parish church of Lainz. Wishing to shun all publicity, the 
Prince arranged for a quiet wedding at 
which only a few intimate friends were 
present. The ceremony was performed 
by the parish priest of Lainz, assisted by three other 
priests. Prince Franz succeeded his brother, Prince John, 
only a few months ago. An unemployed blacksmith’s 
assistant, Antony Leitner, was arrested on suspicion of 
a plan to assassinate President Miklas whom he consid- 
ered responsible for the general condition of unemploy- 
ment. It was later learned that Leitner had spent some 
time in a lunatic asylum; and the rambling account which 
he gave of his motives, showed the contemplated shooting 
to be the result of a disordered mind. 


Prince Franz 
Marries 





Belgium.—The Fides News Service reported that 
seven gratuitous grants of land to Congo missionaries 
were approved at the June assembly of the Belgian 
Colonial Council under the chairman- 
ship of the Premier and Minister of 
Colonies, M. Henri Jaspar. The grant 
was in accord with the Government’s policy of encourag- 


Grant to 
Missions 
in Congo 
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ing missionary activities in the Congo as part of its de- 
velopment. There are about 600,000 Catholics in the 
territory. The new pecuniary allotment will be shared 
by five mission societies: the Missionaries of Scheut, 
the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, the Franciscans, 
the Jesuits, and the Mill Hill Fathers. 


China.—The Russo-Chinese crisis continued tense 
with troops still massed along the national borders. Dis- 
patches by way of the Japanese news agencies were at 
times alarming but apparently unwar- 
ranted since the Japanese Ambassador 
in Washington informed the American 
State Department that according to the information of his 
Government there had been no occupation of any terri- 
tory of one country by the other nor any skirmish or clash 
so far as was known. Meanwhile, however, both the 
Soviet and Nanking Governments continued charging 
each other before the World Powers with responsibility 
for the situation which had arisen. 

The prospect of any armed conflict to adjust the diffi- 
culties was considerably lessened when on July 19, United 
States Secretary of State Stimson, with the apparent 
knowledge of Great Britain, France and 
Japan, addressed a note to both Moscow 
and Nanking reminding the respective 
Governments that as signatories of the Pact of Paris they 
were pledged to find other means of settling their dispute 
than war. This move was significant as affording the 
first practical instance of how the Kellogg treaty might 
be applied in an emergency. It was understood that Sec- 
retary Stimson’s purpose in making his appeal was moti- 
vated by the realization that Washington, having initiated 
the treaty, had the moral responsibility to break the dead- 
lock between the two countries. Moreover, he wished to 
mobilize world opinion behind the treaty and establish a 
basis for its practical operation. 

The reactions of the Chinese and Russians to the Sec- 
retary’s note were favorable. Both denied any war aims 
and protested their determination to abide by the treaty. 
At the same time other signatories to 
the treaty indicated that they were gen- 
erally sympathetic with the Secretary's 
procedure. Only Tokio, which watched the Far Eastern 
situation with keen anxiety, seemed to show any critical 
attitude. Two days after the Stimson move was made 
public a communiqué was issued in Moscow indicating 
that France, through Foreign Minister Briand, had also 
made overtures for mediation but that the offer could not 
be accepted because of Nanking’s refusal to establish a 
“ juridical basis ” for negotiations. 

The Holy See through the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide created six new mission territories in 
China, thus raising the total in that country to ninety-four, 
an increase of 31 territories during the 
pontificate of Pius XI. Of the 2,600 


Status of 
Manchurian 
Trouble 


Secretary 
Stimson 
Intervenes 


Reactions 


Mission 
News 


foreign and native priests in the Re- 
public, the work of fully half that number has been har- 
assed by famine, war and brigandage. The famine areas 
extended particularly in the northwest in great parts of 
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Kansu, Shensi, Shansi, Honan, and the Mongolian border 
where approximately 450 priests labor. Murder, suicide 
and cannibalism have all followed in the wake of this 
horrible visitation. The killing of the three American 
Passionists on April 24 brought the number of missioners 
who have met violent death in the country in the last six 
years to sixteen. Besides the three Passionists from 
America, three Franciscans, four Scheut Fathers, two 
Jesuits, one Paris missioner, one Picpus Father, and two 
native priests all met death at the hands of brigands, 
bandits or revolting soldiers. At the funeral of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, Archbishop Costantini was present as Papal 
Envoy and was accorded all the honors given to the indi- 
viduals of the diplomatic corps present in the name of 
eighteen foreign nations. In accepting the invitation of 
the Government to attend, his Excellency stressed the 
point that his presence was a civil courtesy merely, and 
was not to be taken in any way as a sign of his approval 
of any of the religious principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
Out of deference to the Archbishop the Government took 
great care that all the traditional rites of a religious 
character should be omitted from the ceremony. 





Chile—The Kellogg anti-war Pact, which was re- 
ceived at first with a certain degree of skepticism in the 
country was finally ratified by unanimous approval of 
the legislature on July 23. The recent 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute 
between Chile and Peru undoubtedly 
paved the way for the favorable reception of the Kellogg 
agreement in the legislative chambers. A large share of 
the credit in bringing about the adoption of the Pact was 
given to the American Ambassador, Mr. Culbertson, who 
spent considerable time both before and after the Tacna- 
Arica settlement, in explaining its points of advantage to 
the legislators. 


Kellogg Pact 
Ratified 


Czechoslovakia.—High features in the current cele- 
bration of the millennium of the martyrdom of St. 
Wenceslaus, Czech national Patron, were the pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Wencesiaus at Stara 
Boleslav of the Popular party deputies 
and Senators on June 22, the demon- 
stration of the younger Orel members (“ Eaglets”) on 
June 28-30, and adult members on July 5-7. President 
Masaryk and other high officials of the Republic admired 
the brilliant display of Catholic youth. The Czechs of 
the United States were represented by some 1,200 guests. 


Millennial 
Events 


France.—At the close of a late night session, lasting 
over to Sunday morning, July 21, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties passed, by a vote of 300 to 292, the Government bill 
authorizing the President to ratify the 
Mellon-Bérenger debt accord. Imme- 
diately afterwards the Caillaux-Churchill 
settlement was similarly approved. The troublesome 
question of reservations had been previously disposed of 
by a separate resolution, declaring that the charges “ should 
be covered exclusively by the sums which Germany shall 
have to pay France.’’ Both measures were then referred 


Chamber Votes 
to Ratify 
Debt Accords 
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to the Senate, where no serious opposition was expected, 
and the Chamber turned to consider the ways-and-means 
bill. The Mellon-Bérenger agreement, reached on 
April 29, 1926, and pre-dated to June 15, 1925, provides 
for a series of sixty-two annuities, increasing from $30,- 
000,000 at the start to $125,000,000 in 1942. This latter 
figure is then maintained till the entire debt is discharged 
in 1987. The debt at the time of the agreement amounted 
to $4,025,000,000, of which nearly three-quarters was for 
cash advanced under the Liberty Loan Act, the other 
billion comprising the purchase price of war stocks and 
accrued interest at three per cent up to 1925. By the 
1926 terms, France was to begin payments on the prin- 
cipal at once, but no interest was to be charged for the 
first five years. Thereafter the interest charge increases 
gradually from one per cent in 1931 to three and one-half 
per cent in 1966. The aggregate of principal and interest 
on the American debt amounts roughly to $6,850,000,000. 
The debt to Great Britain, similarly funded over a sixty- 
two-year period, is just less than one-tenth of this figure. 
Pending ratification, France has been making payments 
regularly to both creditors. 





Germany.—Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent-General 
for reparations payments, made public his report to the 
Reparations Commission covering the nine months end- 
ing May 31 of the fifth annuity year 
under the Dawes plan of 1924. Mr. Gil- 
bert showed the same steadfast optimism 
for the future of Germany which marked the semi-annual 
appearance of his reparations reports. Throughout there 
was insistence on the added incentive for further devel- 
opment of a sound financial program which should fol- 
low the adoption of the new plan drawn up by the repara- 
tions experts at Paris on June 6. This came as a sur- 
prise to many who had expected that Mr. Gilbert would 
criticize German financial procedure and even hint at 
Germany’s incapacity to meet the conditions of the Young 
plan. In summing up, Mr. Gilbert reported that German 
credit and business conditions during the past six months 
had been dominated by exceptional influences, arising on 
the one hand from the unprecedented severity of the 
winter and the budgetary difficulties of the Reich, and on 
the other from the attraction exercised by the high level 
of money rates in New York and the suspense incident 
to the work of the experts’ committee in Paris for the 
final settlement of the reparations problem. By the terms 
of the new plan Mr. Gilbert will end his duties as Agent 
General for Reparations on September 1, provided that 
the experts’ plan is ratified by the Governments and 
Parliaments concerned. 


Gilbert 
Report 


Great Britain —That Great Britain, in contrast to 
France, is still opposed to submarines was witnessed by 
the reply made in the House of Commons on July 17, 
in response to a question from Com- 


Submarines : 
and mander J. M. Kenworthy, Laborite, by 
Disarmament A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty, who stated: “ The declaration of the British 
delegation concerning submarines at the Washington Con- 
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ference in 1921, and since confirmed, is still the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government.” The Saturday Review 
criticized the Laborite proposal on the score of its 
strengthening the cruel power of a blockade. 


Holland.—In spite of an additional popular vote of 
300,000, the general election of July 3 left the Second 
Chamber of the States General practically unchanged. 
Under the proportional system of gov- 
ernment, the Catholic State party, hav- 
ing received 1,001,574 votes out of a 
possible 3,085,862, retains control of 30 seats. The So- 
cialists still have 24. The Christian Historical party, 
whose leader, Dr. de Geer, will remain at the head of the 
Government, has as before, 11 seats. The remaining 35 
are distributed among nine other parties. Of the addi- 
tional votes cast this year, 116,000 went to the Catholic 
State party, 100,000 to the Socialists and 84,000 to the re- 
maining thirty-four parties in the field. 


Election 
Results 


Ireland.—Before adjourning for a three months’ re- 
cess, the Free State Parliament completed all stages of 
the passage of the Evil Literature Bill. This measure, 
which now becomes law, occasioned 
lengthy disputes in previous Parliament- 
ary sessions but especially in the one just 
adjourned. The principle behind the bill was acceptable 
to all except the small “literary” minority. But the 
methods of censorship contemplated by the bill were 
found objectionable. The original text presented by the 
Government was essentially altered by amendments. In 
its final form, the “ recognized associations ” clause was 
eliminated; that is, the right to present complaints was 
granted to any citizen or body of citizens and was not re- 
stricted to certain specified groups. The penal clauses 
were omitted. The definition of evil literature was altered 
in such a manner that, for conviction, it would be re- 
quired to prove that the author “intended ” “to corrupt 
and deprave.” At the present writing, it was not clear 
whether the amendment establishing nine members on the 
censorship board had passed or whether the original plan 
of having five members was retained. The force of the 
bill, it was stated, would be principally on newspapers 
and magazines imported from England, rather than on 
hooks. An expansion of the diplomatic service was 
made by the appointment of Count Gerald O’Kelly as 
Minister to Germany, and of Professor D. A. Binchey 
to the same office in France. 

Following the Dublin celebration of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, noted previously in our chronicle and described 
in the two articles of this issue, commemorations were 
held in other parts of Ireland. At New 
Ross, special church services and an his- 
torical pageant honored the memory of 
Bishop James Doyle, of Kildare and Leighlin, who, writ- 
ing under the initials of J. K. L., and acting in close con- 
junction with Daniel O’Connell, played as important a 
part in securing Emancipation as did O’Connell himself. 
In Cork, the most imposing religious ceremony ever held 
in Munster likewise celebrated the centenary. A crowd 


Parliament; 
New Ministers 
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numbering some 60,000 people was present at the Ponti- 
fical High Mass at the University athletic grounds. An- 
other religious ceremony of historical interest was that 
held by the Franciscan Tertiaries about the Rock of 
Cashel, famed in prehistoric times as well as during 
all the years since St. Patrick’s visit. High Mass was 
celebrated near the ruins in the presence of some 30,000 


people. 


Mexico.—-The President called a special session of 
Congress to deal with the new labor law which, it was 
expected, would require several amendments to the Con- 

stitution, and ordered State legislatures 


— to be in session to ratify them and allow 
Congress to proceed with the new legis- 
lation. The character of the new laws was only vaguely 


foreshadowed, but Associated Press reports stated that 
they would constitute a longer step towards Socialism 
than anything yet known outside of Russia. Former 
President Calles was named Director General of the Na- 
tional Railways. It had long been known that the Mex- 
ican railroads were in a serious state of depreciation and 
unable to pay interest on their large debts. It was re- 
ported from Mexico City that the real purpose of the 
trip of Calles to Europe was to secure European capital 
for the reorganization. If true, this would be a serious 
blow to those American and Canadian interests who had 
been contemplating taking over the railroads. On July 
19, President Hoover by proclamation put an end to the 
Mexican arms embargo which had existed since the 
time of the de la Huerta revolution in January, 1924. 
The President stated that he had been asked to do this 
by Mexico itself, since the disturbed conditions which 


caused it no longer existed. 





Russia.—The British invitation to send an envoy to 
England in order to enter into negotiations for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations was accepted, after a 
period of apparent reluctance, by the 
Soviet Government on July 23. M. 
Dovgalevsky, the Soviet Ambassador 
to Paris, was instructed to proceed to London. Only 
matters of procedure were to be discussed, and contro- 
versial questions were to be postponed for treatment at 
a later date. 

The establishment of a new Jewish Soviet Socialist 
Republic in the province of Biro Badjan, on the Amur 
River in Eastern Siberia, was recently reported. The 
province is about the size of the State 
of Texas, and is said to be rich in agri- 
cultural, mining and manufacturing 
possibilities. Seventy-nine members of an American 
business group arrived in Moscow on July 17, and began 
a tour of lavish entertainment by the Soviet Government. 
The wooden structure housing the body of Lenin, in 
the Kremlin Square, was being replaced by a mausoleum 
of black basalt. 


Envoy to 
London 


Various 








Vatican City.—On July 25, in the presence of a de- 
vout throng numbering hundreds of thousands, Pope Pius 
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XI appeared in the Square of St. Peter, carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament. Though he did not 
enter Italian territory, the ceremony was 
a symbol of the peace which has fol- 
lowed the signing of the Lateran Treaty, since now for 
the first time since 1870 the Sovereign Pontiff has been 
outside the precincts of the Palace and Basilica. On ac- 
count of the great heat in Rome, the seminarians who 
walked first in a procession of great beauty and solemnity 
did not appear in the crowded piazza till well after seven 
in the evening. The uncertainty of the light at that time, 
was of real assistance in carrying out the Pope’s wishes 
with regard to the cheap publicity of moving pictures. 
A number of visiting American prelates participated 
in the ceremonies, most of them being in the procession. 
Among them were the Right. Rev. Theodore H. Rever- 
man, Bishop of Superior; the Right Rev. Michael J. 
Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit; the Right Rev. Thomas J. 
Walsh, Bishop of Newark; the Right Rev. John J. Mc- 
Mahon, Bishop of Trenton; the Right Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Bishop of Covington; and the Right Rev. John 
J. Floersh, Bishop of Louisville. Other Americans in- 
cluded the Right Rev. Msgri. Edward Gleason of Omaha; 
Thomas H. Barrett of Buffalo; and Thomas J. Mc- 
Laughlin of Newark. Students of the American College 
in Rome shared with students of the German, English, and 
Irish Colleges the honor of holding the canopy over the 
podium on which His Holiness was carried. On the 
previous evening His Holiness received all the visiting 
seminarians in the courtyard of San Damaso where, at- 
tended by ten cardinals he exhorted them not to confine 
their knowledge to ecclesiastical subjects but to branch 
out into all useful realms of thought. 


Papal 


Procession 


Reparations Question—The embarrassing problem 
as to the location of the coming conference on the Young 
plan continued to remain unsettled. Switzerland was 
definitely rejected by the British, who, 
in place of London, would be content 
only with a near-by spot like Brussels 
or The Hague. The Germans, however, objected to Bel- 
gium. As the opening of the League Assembly in Sep- 
tember was drawing near, postponement of the latter until 
October was discussed. 


Conference 
Location 





Next week, Professor R. A. Muttkowski will 
show how the lowly bug has become mighty in 
our civilization, because he costs money. His 
paper will be called “ Bugs and Business.” 

John Gibbons, who recently walked up to 
Rome from southern Italy, will tell of some of 
his experiences in “ Eyes That See Not.” 

“Why Not a Retreat?” will be a dialogue, by 
C. J: Freund, between Father Black, the Jour- 
nalist, the Physician, the Attorney, the Advertis- 
ing Man and the Insurance Agent. 

Joseph Gschwend will ask “ Shall We Send 
Our Indians to the Cities?” His paper was writ- 
ten at St. Francis Mission in South Dakota. 
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John Clement Reville, S.J. 


T is our melancholy task to chronicle the death at 

Grand Coteau, La., on July 19, of the Rev. John 

Clement Reville, S.J., from 1915 to 1923, an Associate 
Editor of this Review. 

John Clement Reville was born in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 4, 1867. In his early childhood the family removed 
to Cork, where his father was engaged in newspaper 
work. At the age of ten the boy was sent to Poitiers, 
France, where in spite of many difficulties the Jesuits 
conducted a classical school, and here he remained until 
his seventeenth year. During this formative period, he 
acquired a love of the classics and a love of France—two 
loves which never deserted him. In 1884, he entered the 
Society of Jesus, as a member of the old New Orleans 
Mission, and the next forty years of his useful career 
were passed in study, teaching, writing and preaching. 

While the effects of the life of every devoted Religious 
may be far-reaching and lasting, there may be little, as 
Newman once remarked, which marks his external career 
as notable. This was particularly true of Father Reville. 
Yet no one could meet him without receiving the impres- 
sion that here was a man of singular charm. Charm 
fairly radiated from him. One saw it in his smile, 
in the light that came to his kindly eyes, in the cultured 
tones of his voice, in his whole bearing which—in a 
phrase often misused, but here literally applicable—was 
that of a gentleman of the old school. But there was 
nothing about him which even the most rigid ascetic might 
denounce as “worldly.” As a mere lad John Reville had 
renounced all that the world might give him, for the love 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. He loved Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Horace and Dante, and all the classics that 
had been his companions from boyhood, but he loved 
Our Lord above all. The consecration which this love 


gave his life shone through the charm of his manner and 
his words, so that he is best described by saying that he 
was a Christian gentleman of the old school, a rare clas- 
sical scholar, a devoted Religious, and a true priest. 
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For sixteen years before coming to New York, Father 
Reville had been professor of the classics in the old 
Jesuit College of St. Stanislaus at Macon, Ga. Here he 
trained a generation of young Jesuits, teaching them that 
love of the giants in literature and philosophy which wa. 
so outstanding a trait of his own character. During these 
years he himself became an orator of rare parts. Had 
not the absorbing duties of the classroom, imposed on him 
by obedience, engaged his chief attention, he undoubtedly 
would have attained high rank in the pulpit. He has 
left us many of his views on preaching in his life of 
Bourdaloue, published in 1922. Appointed to the staff 
of America in 1915, Father Reville’s frequent articles 
on literary and historical subjects attracted much favor- 
able notice. Thoroughly at home with the ancient clas- 
sics, Father Reville spoke and wrote French eloquently, 
and Italian and Spanish with scarcely less ease. So choice 
and fluent was his French, that such scholars as the late 
Baudrillart were reluctant to believe that he had not been 
born and bred in France. 

In addition to his work on America Father Reville 
published many pamphlets, perhaps the most popular of 
them, “ My Bookcase, a Guide to Sound and Interesting 
Reading,” and edited a number of Catholic classics pub- 
lished, under the title “ My Bookcase Series,” by Wagner. 
For these volumes he wrote prefaces, many of them veri- 
table storehouses of learning and keen criticism. 

In 1922, Father Reville’s health began to fail. After 
a year at the Juniorate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Pough 
keepsie, New York, he returned to his beloved Southland, 
again to take up the work of teaching, in which he was 
engaged until a year before his death. For the soul of 
this charming Christian gentleman, this devoted priest 
of God, we ask of our readers a prayer. 


Old-Age Destitution 


UCH has emanated recently from high quarters to 
inform us that we are the wealthiest, and there- 
fore should be the happiest, people in all the world. To 
all who can feel comfortable while reading how many 
millionaires we have, these stories make pleasant reading. 
At the same time, it is significant of the unreality of these 
roseate reports, to observe the turning of social scientists 
—as distinguished from propagandists—to the problem of 
old-age destitution. 

A few months ago the Government issued a pamphlet 
descriptive of the better class of public and private homes 
for the aged. This report contained much valuable in- 
formation, but it brought out the fact that as yet we lack 
statistics to show the number and condition of the aged 
for whom little provision is made, or none at all. Pri- 
vate studies and reports submitted by philanthropic socie- 
ties whose agents have conducted local surveys, indicate, 
however, that the number is large enough to shock us 
out of our complacency. The truth seems to be that in 
our anxiety to care for neglected babies, we have neglected 
these quite as helpless babies of an older growth. The 
State of New York now proposes to make a thorough 
investigation, and preliminary surveys show that the lot 
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of many old people, now confined in county poor houses 
and even in places intended for penal reform, is indeed de- 
plorable. The old people who die in the streets, or who 
are picked up to die in hospitals and police stations, give 
some indication of the number of the aged who are com- 
pletely neglected. 

What a commentary on our boasted modern civilization 
is found in these sad facts! We have more wealth than 
any nation in the world. Yet the framework of our 
social and economic structure is so distorted that an 
honest man can work hard for fifty years, keeping all 
the time but one stage ahead of destitution, only to end 
his weary life on the streets as the object of casual 


charity. 


What School for Your Child? 


ITHIN a few weeks the doors of our schools and 

colleges will open to begin a new year. Probably 
a majority of our Catholic parents have fixed upon the in- 
stitution to which they will entrust their children. God 
grant that they have chosen aright, for on their choice 
not only the salvation of the children so entrusted, but 
the eternal welfare of men and women as yet unborn, may 
depend. The little boy who trudges unwillingly to school 
next September for the first time may become an instru- 
ment of weal or woe to thousands. The little girl who 
trips along more lightly perhaps, may have capabilities 
which can win all with whom she comes in contact to high- 
er paths, or turn them away. What the child will be- 
come in afterlife, depends in large measure upon the 
school. 

It is not our purpose to read our teachers a homily. 
These devoted men and women know their duty. What 
they have done in the past constitutes one of the most 
glorious pages in the history of the Church, and from 
what has been done we are justified in foretelling a future 
even more glorious. We can rely upon their intelligence 
and zeal. 

But what of Catholic parents, and of our people in 
general, bound to support and patronize the Catholic 
school ? 

All fathers and mothers, Catholic in fact as well as in 
name, know how serious is the obligation which devolves 
upon them, of providing for the complete welfare of their 
children. When Canon 1113 refers to this obligation as 
most grave (gravissima) and points out that this welfare 
includes not only the provision for the child’s temporal 
needs, but also an education in morals and in religion, it 
merely restates what is exacted by the natural and the 
Divine law. It therefore imposes no novel obligation, 
nor does it in any manner infringe upon rightful parental 
freedom of choice. It restricts that choice, of course, just 
as the Commandment “ Thou shalt not steal” restricts 
the choice of means by which he may acquire property. 
But restriction is not infringement upon a liberty, much 
less is it destruction. No man has any right to do wrong. 


Rousseau seemed to believe that he could free himself of 
his obligations by depositing his infant children on the 
nearest doorstep. 


In our own day, Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
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sell argues that parents have no duties toward their 
children and no rights over them, and that the sooner 
the child is taken from the deleterious influence of home 
and placed in a State institution, the better will it be for 
the child and for the common welfare. 

All this may seem like laboring the obvious, until we 
consider the fact that not fifty per cent of our young 
people are in Catholic schools. Evidently, a number of 
Catholic parents either do not know their obligations 
under the natural law, or have decided to disregard them. 
Whether they know it or not, they are admirable disciples 
of Rousseau and Mrs. Russell. 


4 
The a for the Catholic Child 


O Catholic parent would entrust his child to a school 
maintained in a neighborhood notoriously unhealthy. 
Were he to discover that the food closely resembled that 
served at Dotheboys Hall, that the general spirit was that 
of a poorly disciplined penitentiary, and that the annual 
death rate was notoriously high, he would not for a 
moment consider that school for his child. 

Why, then, do Catholics enter their children in schools 
in which their moral and religious welfare is not only 
neglected, but actually exposed to ruin? 

Why do we find Catholic young men and women in 
colleges in which they are obliged to read books contrary 
to Faith, morals, and common decency? In which they 
are taught that belief in Almighty God is but the rem- 
nant of a tribal myth, religion a fetter upon inteilectual 
freedom, and Christian morality a degrading superstition ? 
In which they are brought under the alluring influence of 
men who can clothe with respectability practices which 
even our crude criminal code stigmatizes as unnatural ? 

The only answer is that, whatever their profession may 
be, in their relations to their children, these parents are 
not Catholics. 

No sane man would bring his son into contact with 
degrading vice, or enter his daughter in a Lesbian temple, 
on the plea that knowledge of what is wrong necessarily 
implies repudiation of that wrong. Yet in many cases that 
is precisely what he does when he sends his son or 
daughter to a non-Catholic college or university. 

The peril of the Catholic child in the non-Catholic ele- 
mentary schools is, in most respects, even greater. At 
the most impressionable period of his life, he is sub- 
jected to a training from which all the force of super- 
natural religion, and of morality based upon religion, has 
been completely eliminated. The result is not simple 
ignorance of religion. Ultimately, it is a persuasion, as 
the non-Catholic Dr. Weigle of Yale, has written, that 
religion is of little or no importance. In view of the 
un-Christian and anti-Christian environment of the day, 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the logical outcome 
of this early training is contempt of religion. 

With schools of this sort the Catholic Church will have 
no part. She anathematizes them. She denounces them 
as evil, not only for Catholic children, but for all children, 
since their deliberate exclusion of religion vitiates the 
entire system. Therefore, the Catholic Church, no mere 
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aggregation of more or less like-minded individuals, but 
the very mystical Body of Christ, teaching with Christ’s 
authority and ruling in Christ’s Name, decrees (Canon 
1374) that Catholic children shall not frequent such 
schools. Those schools alone are fit for the Catholic 
child (Canon 1372) whose very soul is religious and moral 
education. She would be false to the commission given 
her by the Master, false to every principle which she has 
upheld through the ages, were she to stand mute in face 
of the godless philosophy which rules the so-called educa- 
tion of the day. 

We have not exaggerated the seriousness of the 
Church’s precept. Nor have we exaggerated the evils of 
secular education in the United States. We see its re- 
sults in thousands of families no longer Catholic, in thou- 
sands of Catholics whose conduct shames and disgraces 


us, in a tee ron 4 no jonger Christian. 9 wo £ hs Y, 

7 sa the public school ignores religion it conveys to out chil- 
dren the suggestion that religion is without truth or value. It be- 
comes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of atheism and 
irreligion. . . . The ignoring of religion by the public schools .. . 
imperils he future of religion among us, and with >’ the 
future of the nation ioe ps tu? 


These Gordes ard not ours. They were spoken in New 
York some years ago by Dr. Luther Weigle. May God 
grant that no Catholic parent entrust his child next month 
to a school or college which fosters atheism and irreligion. 


Is Probation a Failure? 


HE findings of a committee appointed to inquire into 

the causes of crime in Illinois, and particularly in 
Chicago, have been published by Dean Wigmore, of the 
of the law school of Northwestern University. 

With only the Associated Press account at hand, the 
reader is well nigh forced to the conclusion that Dean 
Wigmore is a disciple of Schopenhauer, Sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt, and of all heralds of gloom and despair. The Dean’s 
favorite adjective is “ inefficient,”’ and as “ inefficient ” 
he proceeds to score the State Constitution, the State 
criminal code, the Supreme Court procedure, the trial 
courts, the prosecuting departments, the coroners, the po- 
lice, the jails, the parole board, and the probation system. 

With these few and trifling exceptions noted, the condi- 
tion of Illinois and Chicago may be classed as excellent. 
“Not everything is wrong, of course,” concedes the 
Dean. “ But enough is wrong at every point to make a 
dismal and disconcerting picture. ” 

Our own query, however, turns upon the value of the 
probation system for adult offenders. In New York the 
general results are said to be good. Similar reports come 
from Boston, Cleveland, and other of the larger cities. 
If the system has broken down in Chicago, it should not 
be difficult to find out the reason. Perhaps probation has 
been extended to cases in which it was plainly inapplica- 
ble. Possibly too much was expected of probation, as 
though every man subjected to it should at once become 
a model of probity and decorum. More likely, as we sus- 
pect, the probation officers have been given so many cases 
to handle that inefficiency became almost inevitable. 
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In theory the probation system has made out its case. 
It is not “ softness, ” and still less is it a compromise with 
crime. Essentially, it is an attempt to attain the ends 
of justice more effectively by tempering justice with 
mercy. If all the ends which might be attained by in- 
carceration can certainly be attained by probation, the 
State not only may, but should, choose probation. The 
State is obliged to restore the balance in the social order 
disturbed by crime, but it may not justly inflict a heavier 
penalty when a lighter will suffice. 

Next to overburdening the officials with probationers, 
the chief occasion for criticism of the system is its appli- 
cation to cases which require other, and perhaps more 
drastic, treatment. Certainly, it cannot be profitably ap- 
plied to the old offender, nor even to some first offenders. 
It should be obvious that some first offenders require the 
services of the psychologist or the surgeon, and that others 
can be dealt with properly only in an institution. The 
judge who decides his cases by taking a keen look at the 
accused, or after a haphazard report filed by an over- 
worked official, will be right only by reason of some 
happy accident. Like the children’s court, so too the pro- 
bation system finds its worst enemies in well-meaning oc- 
cupants of the bench. 

We are not particularly interested in kind words and 
kinder looks for the crimnal. But the criminal’s ravages 
have become so devastating that, with every good citizen, 
we are ready to take a brief for every device reasonably 
designed to check them. 


Equal Rights for Women 


W OMEN, it once was said, would be satisfied with 
the vote. That they are not, is a tribute to their 
intelligence. It did not take them long to learn that very 
few evils in this world are corrected at the polls. 

Miss Doris Stevens, who has occupied an enviable, or, 
according to the persuasion of the beholder, an unenviable, 
position in the fight for equal rights for men and women, 
has recently returned from a meeting of the Open Door 
Council in Berlin. That she is entitled to speak for her 
sex, we cannot say, but it is obvious that neither Miss 
Stevens, nor the Open Door Council, is satisfied with 
the present condition of worman. The manifesto of the 
Council demands recognition of the right of every woman, 
even though a mother, to engage in paid work. regard- 
less of the wishes of her husband, and, in general, ap- 
proves all labor legislation “ based on the nature of the 
work, and not on the sex of the worker.” “ Protective 
legislation that applies only to women,” writes Miss 
Stevens, “is in every instance a handicap and must go. ” 

Many will think that the Council would be more useful 
were it to fight against the system which makes it neces- 
sary for women to leave the home to engage in gainful 
occupation. These persons, however, are hopelessly old- 
fashioned. Yet the Open Council will have to battle long 
before it overturns legislation forbidding women to work 
at night, or in suck occupations as coal mining or house- 
moving. Miss Stevens seems to be fighting for the right 
of every woman to work herself to death. 
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Catholic Emancipation in Ireland 


I. The Mass in Phoenix Park 


En1rp DINNIS 


HIS new Ireland which is going to shake contem- 
plative Erin out of her mystic mood with a Shannon 
Scheme has organized the most gigantic collective act of 
worship ever seen on this: side of the Atlantic, and it has 
passed off without a hitch. 

The Emancipation Day Mass in Phoenix Park, the 
great plain where, tradition says, Brian Boru drove the 
Danish invader back into the sea, saw half-a-million peo- 
ple kneeling before the same altar, hearing the same Mass, 
coming to attention at the presenting of arms by Ireland’s 
own soldiery and bowing the head, as one man, at the 
blare of the royal salute. 

Those towards the front. of the vast assembly might 
discern the figures at the altar, raised forty feet, with its 
white-and-gold canopy; all alike within half a mile could 
hear the words of the Preface clearly intoned at their 
elbow and follow the august progress of the Mass as 
though worshiping in one of the little penal-days chapels 
behind the Quay, or, and this is an arresting thought, as- 
sisting at a secret Mass in one of the caves on the hill- 
side, which same hills fitly flank the plain of Brian Boru, 
the theater of this mighty drama. 

Ite, missa est. One could match the movement of a 
dim and distant figure to the words plainly sounded near 
at hand. There was nothing wrong with Dublin’s loud 
speakers. The ether was bringing the Canticle of the 
Three Children up to date, and blessing the Lord in the 
words of priest and choir. Mass was over, but half-a- 
million people were still “in church.” They had been 
reminded-—those half-a-mile off, by the ubiquitous voice, 
that the Blessed Sacrament was still on the altar, awaiting 
the procession which was to carry it to the city streets 
and the altar on Watling Street Bridge, and even those 
half-a-mile off “ remained in church.” It was not until 
after the procession had passed that the non-marching 
members of the congregation relaxed into normal gala 
behavior. 

Even then, the amazing orderliness of this crowd! The 
unanimous, cordial cooperation with authority! One 
glanced at the trumpet mouth set aloft on the avenue of 
tall posts which gave the voice at the altar to the fifteen 
acres and the analogy was there: the many “ speakers,” 
the one voice; the many people, the one spirit ; these twin 
mysteries in reverent attendance on the great Mystery of 
the Altar; the Body given for all—the Bread feeding the 
multitude, the mystery of a million Hosts and one Christ. 

One had grasped the secret of this marvel of organiza- 
tion. These were not soldiers drilled to response, they 


were a promiscuous horde, many of them peasants from 
remote parts of the country—but, all were invested with 
the pilgrim spirit. How many of the participants in this 
immense gathering had done their schooling at Lough 


Derg? All were moving as in the presence of the King, 
and all were keeping in step with their guardian angel. 
Had they broken step Ireland would have no triumph of 
crowd-organization to her credit. Faith, that factor so 
tragically ignored by those who, knowing not what they 
did, tried aforetimes to dragoon Ireland into “ uniform- 
ity’ was the secret of the stupendous success of the un- 
dertaking which went off without a hitch. 

For the visitor from England there was much food for ° 
reflection. One cast an eye over the vast assembly and 
one remembered that this is no revival, no resurrection 
of a Faith such as we are hoping one day to witness in 
England. This representative half-million is merely do- 
ing in the open what Ireland has never ceased to do all 
through her history ; what she was continuing to do in the 
days when her people worshipped on the hillside or in 
the mean little conventicles in the back streets; in the 
days when Catholics had no civic existence; when the 
Faith was treated as a factitious element to be stamped 
out by the interpolation of a new system offering a tem- 
poral lure. This is not the case of a hundred years of 
freedom having enticed the time-server back to the 
ancient fealty. The Ireland which prays today in the 
open is the Ireland which prayed yesterday in the dark 
places. She has never let go of her faith. 

One spans the fifteen acres, a consolidated block of 
humanity—and one gasps at the astounding ignorance, 
the unconscious impertinence, of the ruling power which 
thought to de-Catholicize Ireland! 

I have never been told how Phoenix Park came by its 
name, but I know the legend of the phoenix, and the 
mysticism of Erin gets into one’s head! The phoenix was 
a bird which lived in the solitude, in aloofness from its 
surroundings. It made the sacrifice of its life on a fire, 
and rose from the flames immortal. Surely the plain of 
Brian Boru might have found a worse name, since it has 
witnessed this day’s scene? From the fires of sacrifice 
Ireland rises immortal. Her great soul, which dwelt 
aloof in the wilderness, unperceived, uncomprehended, 
has triumphed over death. 

Then there was the Benediction given from the bridge 
on the Liffey to the crowds kneeling on the quays. Riff- 
raff, rag-tag and bobtail; and praised be God for it! 
There are senators and professors and judges bearing the 
canopy, but here are the populace, the hungry people 
whose parents could not be brought to sell their faith for 
food, whose children went hungry and ill-clad, and still 
do so. These are the people whose forebears were vic- 
torious over Protestant “ benevolence.” As one looks at 
them on their knees before the raised monstrance one sees 
Catholic Ireland as a living, breathing thing which has 
been subject to the stupid torture of being treated as in- 
animate. 

But there was no spirit of recrimination on the Day. 
This was not a demonstration to the nations. It was 
Ireland’s great, heartfelt “ Thank You” offered to God 
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for the gift of the freedom of the Faith. One saw her 
kneeling there—in Phoenix Park—on the Quays—her- 
self; her eyes fixed on the Source of her being, and the 
reproach came obliquely to those who once upon a dark 
time held her faith in thrall. 

We outside Ireland have been struck by the spectacle 
of the efficiency displayed by the nation of contemplatives 
and dreamers in this practical achievement. Some may be 
moved to take an augury from it as to the success of the 
Shannon Scheme, and the industrialization and conse- 
quent prosperity of the Ireland that is to be. But Erin 
is a mystic, and we must not once again, as we foreigners 
did in times past, reckon without the host in our estimate 
of her. 

In the great undertaking of June 23, Ireland was seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God. May she remain ever 
faithful to her mysticism! 


II. The Outstanding Features 


LAURENCE P. ByRNE 


ROBABLY never before in this country has there 

been any celebration which aroused such wide-spread 
enthusiasm, such an amount of voluntary work, and such 
a display of self-sacrificing devotion, as that which cul- 
minated in the great gathering at the High Mass in the 
Phoenix Park on June 23. In every walk of life, in 
every section of the community, in every street, and in 
every house, in Dublin, little was either thought or spoken 
of for weeks but the Emancipation Centenary. 

That gathering in the Fifteen Acres of the Phoenix 
Park, long used only as a review ground for the British 
troops garrisoned in Ireland, was as much a revelation to 
ourselves as to the outside world. It was easily the most 
thoroughly organized, and the best-disciplined demonstra- 
tion that has ever been made here. The streets of Dublin 
were thronged as they have rarely been thronged, by the 
thousands from all parts of Ireland and abroad as well 
as by its own citizens, and these thousands behaved in a 
manner that was a credit to the country. Many police 
and soldiers aided hundreds of civilian stewards in keep- 
ing order, but the great crowd itself kept order with little 
or no direction. 

Many weeks of arduous drilling by the priests in every 
parish had gone to the disciplining of this mammoth con- 
gregation. In each and every parish the priests had 
secured the services of sodality members as Parish 
Stewards, and to these was allotted the duty of preserv- 
ing order among their own parish neighbors. In this 
way everyone was certain of procuring any information 
or assistance that might be required from a person whom 
they knew intimately, and so the reserve which prevents 
our people from asking for information from a stranger 
was overcome. Into the sections allotted to them in the 


Park the different parochial groups were shepherded 
without a hitch, and in the same way the magnificent 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament was marshaled and 
sent on its way without that confusion which almost in- 
evitably overcame every procession of any kind here in 
the past. 
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The most generous assistance, financial and otherwise, 
was rendered by the Protestants of Dublin to the Cen- 
tenary Committee. The subscription list is conspicuously 
filled with the names of Protestant individuals and com- 
mercial firms who gave generously to the fund to defray 
the cost of the ceremonies in the Park and elsewhere. 
They also decorated their premises lavishly, so that even 
the Bank of Ireland had the Papal Standard floating from 
one of its principal masts. If Trinity College did not 
float the Papal Standard it certainly did hoist three flags, 
and it had the distinction of floating the only Union Jack 
to be seen in a city of flags during the week. Even if 
T. C. D. has little toleration it has some courage! One 
of the graceful acts of the Centenary Committee, which 
attracted considerable notice and much highly favorable 
comment from non-Catholics, was the decoration of the 
Edmund Burke Statue, at the main gate of Trinity Col- 
lege, with a wreath to commemorate his support of his 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. Grattan might also have 
had such a wreath, but he was overlooked as was the 
monument to the Duke of Wellington in the Phoenix 
Park. Anyway, no Irish Protestant can say that the 
efforts made by their leaders in the past to assist Irish 
Catholics against the Penal Laws were overlooked. 

The second outstanding feature, and really, perhaps, 
the most significant thing in the entire centenary celebra- 
tions, was the ready and willing response made in the 
poorer parts of Dublin to the appeal of the Centenary 
Committee for decorations. The poorer the district the 
greater the display of the Papal yellow and white in every 
possible size, shape, and pattern. In the very meanest 
slum, strings of bunting in the Papal colors were hung 
across the street, every house had its flags, and invariably 
there were some mottoes on a scroll across the street, also. 
Sometimes these scrolls were made by professional scroll- 
makers, but generally they were home-made and the 
spelling sometimes left much to be desired. If the letter- 
ing sometimes went askew there was no doubt of the in- 
tention of the amateur decorators. 

Pictures of the last three Popes were displayed without 
discrimination, but there was a marked inclination to 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius X. Dublin slum dwellers 
would seem to have lost contact with Popes later than 
Pius X, and undoubtedly they were most affectionately 
disposed towards Leo XIII. Oleographic displays of 
many kinds were the rule, the Sacred Heart was in all 
cases the most displayed; and on almost every tenement 
house in these poor streets the ledge above the common 
doorway held a small altar of the Blessed Virgin com- 
plete with candles and lamps which burned throughout 
the week. I have actually seen the shabby Nottingham 
lace curtains taken from these poor windows to drape 
the doorway altar, and curtains of the Papal colors were 
common in all the poorer streets. 

Such a display of self-sacrificing devotion never has 
been witnessed here. We may have believed that it ex- 
isted, but never before has it had a chance to demonstrate 
itself to its own satisfaction, and the wonder of others. 
Now once more all these poor mean streets are back 
again to their drab squalor, but it was a kindly thought 
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on the part of some of our Bishops to visit these streets 
during the week’s celebrations. The great events all 
were away from these streets and when a Bishop visited 
them something of the glamor of the great event was 
brought to them. That visitation will be long remem- 
bered. 

The third outstanding aspect of the celebrations was 
the importance attached to them by the British news- 
papers. All the leading papers sent special correspondents 
whose names are household words throughout Great Brit- 
ain to describe the ceremonies for their readers. The 
Daily Mail sent Sir Perceval Phillips; the Daily Express 
sent H. V. Morton; the Daily Chronicle sent Hugh Mar- 
tin; all in addition to their regular representatives here. 
Rarely has there been such a gathering of pressmen in 
Dublin, and when they had finished here they went on 
tour throughout the country to describe the local celebra- 
tions wherever they were held. Cashel fascinated them, 
as its proposed restoration fascinates every Irishman, and 
now they are all in Cork awaiting the ceremonies there. 

If British readers, and others who depend upon British 
newspapers for their information, fail to recognize the 
importance of the events of the weeks since these celebra- 
tions began it will not be the fault of the special corre- 
spondents who were here to give them the most brilliant 
descriptions of every function held in connection with the 
centenary celebrations. The Britisher’s historical sense 
is not usually very strong, and so his newspapers have 
had to supply him with infinitely more detailed informa- 
tion than our newspapers ever dream of supplying, with 
the result that Catholic Emancipation and the Penal Laws 
must be more real to the present generation of Britishers 
than to any since 1829. The influx of British visitors 
even at this early period of the tourist season is easily 
the largest we have ever had, and that influx is due more 
largely to the centenary celebrations than to any other 
single factor. So someone is likely to make a little extra 
profit out of the Centenary of Catholic Emancipation. 


ON LIGHTING A CANDLE IN CHURCH 


Slowly and with reverent hands 

I light the little candle, 

Watching as it bravely shines 

Into the dim aisles of the church .. . 

Outside a hundred thousand stars 

Are glimmering into the night, 

And a great white moon 

Is painting the landscape with silver. 

The air is heavy with the perfume of tree and flower, 
And whispering winds and quivering leaves 

Are speaking of Him and paying Him tribute. 

Yet I confidently kneel before His shrine 

And my heart assures me 

That He will look down through the star-gemmed sky, 
That He will see 

Amidst the awe-inspiring beauty of a tremulous night 
This little flame of flickering light, 

This small tribute of my love. 


KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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Zoogenesis: Evolution’s Latest Turn 
F, P. LeBurre, S.J. 


OME time back attention was called to the new theory 

of Evolution proposed by Mr. Austin H. Clark. In 
America (April 6, 1929) under the title “ Evolution 
Shifts Again,” Mr. Clark’s former article, “‘ Animal Evo- 
lution,” published in the Quarterly Review of Biology, 
(December, 1928 pp. 532-541) was discussed. Recently 
(June 4, 1929) he has contributed to the Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences another paper entitled 
“ Zoogenesis.” 

There is one gift Mr. Clark seems to have in a marked 
degree and that is clearness both in thought and in ex- 
pression. He presents his case admirably and progresses 
logically. This is praise not often merited by scientific 
writers, and least by writers on Evolution. 

He first states that “it is a readily demonstrable fact 
[italics mine] that every living thing is the child of some 
other living thirg” (p. 217). He then draws an infer- 
ence (ibid.): ‘“ Since all living things, are derived from 
other living things, it naturally follows that the ancestral 
line of every living thing in the world at the present time 
has been continuous and unbroken, going back to the very 
earliest life upon earth.” 

That inclusive inference is unwarranted. The inference 
that is warranted is that life comes from life and, as far 
as we know, has come from life, but the further infer- 
ence that all life goes back continuously and unbrokenly, 
to “ the very earliest life’’ remains to be proved. It may 
be that there is a creative or quasi-creative activity of 
God introduced from time to time in the world, bringing 
new species or genera or phyla into being. (We say 
“creative or quasi-creative ” activity of God because of 
the dispute among philosophers whether this activity of 
God is a truly creative act or only a concursus specialis.) 
Mr. Clark, as we shall see, does not admit this interven- 
tion of God which is commonly termed creationism. 

Mr. Clark, with rare precision, takes pain to define his 
terms: (1) primagenesis explains how the phyla or 
major groups first came into being; (2) evolution ex- 
plains the development within each phylum; (3) muta- 
tions explain the gaps within the phyla and between re- 
lated phyla; (4) soogenesis is the inclusive term for “ the 
complete history of the development of animal life.” 

Mr. Clark rests his new theory on three separate sets 
of facts: (1) within the phyla or major groups there are 
“well marked, obvious and undeniable evolutionary [bet- 
ter, developmental] lines”; (2) the different phyla are 
clearly seen “running parallel right down to their very 
earliest beginnings and not converging to a common type 
of animal as we would expect”; (3) every animal can be 
allocated to a known phylum, for (pp. 218-219): “no 
animals are known even from the earliest rocks which 
cannot be at once assigned to their proper phylum or 
major group on the basis of the definition of that group 
as drawn up from a study of living animals alone” 
[italics mine]. 

Hence the conclusion (p. 219) : 

There can be only one interpretation of this entire lack of any 
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intermediates between the major groups of animals, as for in- 
stance between the vertebrates, the echinoderms, the mollusks and 
the arthropods. If we are willing to accept the facts at their face 
value, which would seem to be the only thing to do, we must be- 
lieve that there never were such intermediates, or in other words 
that these major groups from the very first bore the same rela- 
tion to each other that they do at the present day. Is this crea- 
tionism? Not at all. It simply means that life at its very first 
beginnings from the single cell developed simultaneously and at 
once in every possible direction. All of the phyla or major groups 
seem to be of simultaneous development—at least we have no evi- 
dence that it was otherwise. From each one of these after its ap- 
pearance a separate evolutionary tree arose, growing upward 
through the ages. 

That is consolingly clear. Briefly, evolution of life 
cannot be represented by a single tree but by a grove of 
trees all springing up parallel from the soil of primitive 
single cells. But whence came the primitive cells? On 
that point Mr. Clark does not touch in any way, but it 
cries loud for an answer. 

No matter how far back we go, even to Middle Cam- 
brian times, the lines are parallel. But, as Mr. Clark 
foresees, someone may object that, “ while the fossils in 
the Cambrian rocks are the first that are adequately 
known, yet it is undoubtedly true that the Cambrian is 
much nearer to the present epoch than it was to the far 
distant time when life on earth began, so that conditions 
in the Cambrian are not necessarily those at the time of 
the origin of life” (p. 226). His answer is, as usual, 
clear and definite: “It is more logical to assume a con- 
tinuation of the parallel interrelationships into the indefi- 
nite past than it is to assume, somewhere in. the unknown 
pre-Cambrian ages, a change in the interrelationships, for 
which last assumption we have not the slightest evidence.” 

He thereafter meets the difficulty that since all animals 
develop from a single cell, “ we must assume that the 
first animals to appear were all composed of single cells.’’ 
He claims that such an assumption is wholly unwar- 
ranted (p. 227): 

It is commonly assumed that single-celled animals preceded the 
multicellular types in appearance. But can anyone give any reason 
for this assumption beyond the fact that in arithmetic—which is 
not zoology—the number one precedes the other numbers? 

There is no basis whatever for assuming that complete separa- 
tion of dividing cells is more primitive than adhesion of cells after 
division, or that it preceded adhesion. In fact, the great rarity of 
complete separation of cells after division in the animal world 
taken as a whole almost suggests that adhesion, not separation, 
is the primitive condition. Therefore, the statement commonly 
made that the single-celled animals or protozoans are the most 
primitive of the animals and preceded the multicellular types has 
nothing to support it. The only logical assumption, based on 
known facts, is that the appearance of unicellular and multi- 
cellular animal types was simultaneous—perhaps even that the 
latter appeared first. ; 

It is a bit difficult to follow Mr. Clark here but he evi- 
dently means that given the primitive single cells, these 
either all developed at once into multicellular type or at 
least into single-celled and multicellular types simul- 
taneously. 

In his explanation of the manner in which prima- 
genesis happened Mr. Clark naturally is forced into tech- 
nical language, but his summary is easily understood. 
There he says (p. 230): 
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The picture which we get of the development of the animal 
world—of zoogenesis—from the preceding exposition and inter- 
pretation of the facts is that at the very first all of the numerous 
phyla came into being not successively but simultaneously by fol- 
lowing different paths of development from the single cell. The 
process leading to the original appearance of the phyla—prima- 
genesis—gives a result that at first sight appears to be creationism, 
though in reality it is very different. 

Each of the phyla represents a recombination of characters in- 
herent in animals as a whole in a form capable of meeting the 
requirements of animal existence, both in internal balance and in 
external contacts. 

Apparently the focal points at which a balanced condition cap- 
able of survival and of meeting competition is attainable are 
rather few and are well separated from each other, for each of 
the phyla is widely different from all the rest. 

The flat picture of animal life presented as the result of 
primagenesis serves as the ground from which various evolutionasy 
trees, one for each phylum rise upward through geologic time. 


Mr. Clark has given the common variety of evolutionist 
very much to think about. He has literally knocked the 
pins from under them. He is not by any means an anti- 
evolutionist and it is to be sincerely hoped that no over- 
zealous “anti” will quote him as such. But while this 
is SO, it is also true that he says some things that can very 
rightly be kept in mind by all who oppose Evolution. 
While he definitely holds man to be one of the mutations 
within the great phylum of primates, one of the great 
branches on this particular Evolution tree, descending 
“from some unknown ancestor common to all the 
Primates,” he admits, in full keeping with his mutation 
theory (pp. 223-224) : 


Structurally and anatomically man is very close to the man-like 
or anthropoid apes. This is a readily demonstrable fact which is 
quite beyond dispute. But it is also beyond dispute that there is 
a sharp, clean-cut, and very marked difference between man and 
the apes. Every bone in the body of a man is at once distinguish- 
able from the corresponding bone in the body of any of the apes. 

Furthermore, man differs very widely from the apes in the 
possession of articulate speech which enables him to accumulate 
knowledge in successive generations. He also differs in his use 
of fire and in his use of tools which, as is shown by the fossil 
record, have been human attributes from the very first [italics 
mine]... . 

That family life was from the first a fundamental human in- 
stitution would seem to be shown conclusively by the existence in 
all human races of taboos and laws directed toward the main- 
tenance of the family... . 

While man obviously belongs to the same division of the mam- 
mals as the apes, yet the differences between man and the apes 
seem to be too great ever to have been bridged by intermediate 
types. Of all the numerous fossils that have been found not a 
single one represents indubitably a “ missing link.” 

Man appeared suddenly as a collateral line from the same gen- 
eral complex as the apes, but there is no evidence that he was ever 
one of them. Between man and the apes there is a gap, struc- 
tural and psychological, of the same general nature as that, for 
instance, between the greyhounds and the bulldogs. But while 
we know that the greyhounds and the bulldogs are both descended 
from a wolf, a creature widely different physically and mentally 
from both types, we have no definite clue to the immediate ancestry 
of man [italics mine]. 

Here are at least a few statements for which many evo- 
lutionists will not be grateful to Mr. Clark. 

Again, since Mr. Clark admits (p. 229) that “no ap- 
preciable time element is necessarily involved in such a 
process of recombination or recrystallization of funda- 
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mental animal features,” the author of Genesis was not 
such an egregious blunderer as he has been made out to 
be. We are not here attempting to square Genesis with 
zoogenesis but merely to point a coincidence. 

There is something very intriguing in this new theory 
as far as non-human life is concerned, and its nearness to 
Creationism is startling, but there are real difficulties from 
the side both of science and philosophy. These cannot be 
even indicated here within the space of a single article. 
One only may be suggested. Once the primitive single 
cell had come into existence—and into the question of its 
origin Mr. Clark does not enter—how did the first 
primate, for example, arise? Primates are viviparous, 
and so their young come into existence in a rather devel- 
oped state. How, in the theory of primagenesis, did the 
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primitive single cell, unaided by parental parasitism, de- 
velop into the first primate, all of whose offspring have 
come into the world viviparously? 

In closing it might be well to insist again on a few 
essentials. The existence of God must, of course, be 
granted and His concurrent activity (concursus) in the 
world. Reason itself demands that His really creative 
intervention must have occurred at definite stages in the 
drama of unfolding life: when plant life appeared; when 
animal life appeared; when human life appeared. In all 
these cases, from reason alone, His creative intervention 
need not have gone beyond the production of the soul or 
principle of life. Whether it did or did not also have to 
do with the body, especially in the case of man, is a mat- 
ter of paleontology and of Revelation. 


Believe It or Not, Mr. Ripley 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


name, but is very nearly the flavor of it) sat next 

to me in the train. He was traveling all alone 
from Albany to Boston. Evans Ingram Towne, eleven 
years old, his travel money folded in his handkerchief, 
his ticket in his blouse pocket, and a nervous little grin 
on his face that seemed to say to his fellow-passengers 
“Don’t you people think I’m a pretty brave little boy to 
_. be traveling all alone from Albany to Boston?” was as 
pleased with himself as could be because he was making 
such a long journey without his father or his mother or 
his aunty or his uncle or anybody with him. 

True, his aunty had put him on the train at Albany, 
and his daddy was going to take him off the train at 
Boston, but think of all the railroad-sleepers he was riding 
over all by himself, and the miles and miles of steel track 
rolling under him, and the millions and millions of trees 
and people and cows and clotheslines and telegraph poles 
and cities and advertisements and barns and woodpiles he 
was looking at without anybody to help him! After all 
didn’t somebody put Lindbergh in the airplane in New 
York, and didn’t somebody take him out of it in Paris? 
But didn’t he “ go it all alone” in the meantime? And 
there are not nearly as many picket fences and cornfields 
between New York and Paris as there are between 
Albany and Boston! And a train makes much more noise 
than an airplane. 

“T’m eleven years old, and I’m traveling all alone from 
Albany to Boston. What church do you preach in? 
Would you like a ham sandwich? I’ve got two story 
books. Would you like to read one of them?” I was 
a little bewildered at this barrage of questions from the 
small somebody in the seat next to me. I had intended 
speaking to him after I finished another “story book” 
which I read under pain of mortal sin every day, (and I 
hate to interrupt a psalm in the middle, because you have 
to begin it over afterwards), but even prayer must some- 
times yield to politeness. Wishing to make a good im- 


Be, INGRAM TOWNE (that is not his exact 


pression I said I had preached in any number of churches 


(clearing my throat as I said so, to indicate a slight ex- 
aggeration), I approved of ham sandwiches at all times, 
I would be awfully glad to read one of his story books, 
and I felt sure that a non-stop railroad journey from 
Albany to Boston, undertaken solo, at the age of eleven, 
was undoubtedly a world’s record and ought to get in the 
papers. 

After our story book apiece, we had a ham sandwich 
apiece which we ordered with great ceremony from the 
porter, along with two bottles of milk to make sure we 
were getting all the vitamines that were coming to us. 
Evans Ingram Towne, what a little man he was! “I’m 
to pay for the lunch,” he said, “‘ because I was the one 
who suggested it.” I assured him that when two gentle- 
men were traveling together it was always the privilege 
of the older gentleman to pay for the lunch, no matter 
who suggested it. ‘“ No,” he said very frankly, “ mother 
says that when you invite anybody to lunch you should 
do the paying.” I then suggested that we match coins to 
see who would pay for the lunch, just to be good sports. 
We did so, and he won, much to his delight. So then I 
suggested we should match coins again to see who would 
not pay for the lunch. He won again. So we compro- 
mised by letting me pay for the lunch and letting him tip 
the porter. 

Having dined together, and having jointly contributed 
to a mutual amusement fund: four match tricks, two 
thumb tricks, eighteen conundrums, and the completion 
of one one-hundredth of a cross-word puzzle, we came 
tc the point where we could indulge in a few little confi- 
dences. His first mother was dead, and now he had a 
second mother. He felt fairly sure that his second mother 
liked him well enough, and she did often give him a 
“hurry-up kiss,” but—she was different from his first 
mother in this, that she never did any worrying about 
him. “She seems to think I never need any worrying 
about and that I’m always all right, and sometimes I’m 
not all right, especially when I’m sick or have tonsilitis 
when I really ought to be worried about.” He scratched 
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his little head as he said this, and gave me a most wistful 
look as if to indicate that he wasn’t complaining but just 
telling me the facts. 

- “Little man” I said, getting down to business, “ what 
i3 the best day in the year?” 

“Christmas Day?” It was half question and half an- 
swer. 

“Good,” I replied. ‘“‘ Why is Christmas Day the best 
day in the year?” 

“ Because that’s the day Christ was born.” (1 forgot 
to mention that Evans Ingram Towne goes to the Uni- 
tarian church on Sundays and his pastor’s name is some- 
ihing like Rev. Mr. Judson Bumbleberry. ) 

I was amazed at such an unexpected dogmatic utter- 
ance from such a source. “ And who was Christ?” I 
continued. 

“He was God,” he answered promptly and with perfect 
assurance. 

“You are right, dear,” I said, not a little surprised, 
“and God became man. He came down to earth and be- 
came a little boy like you, to be your friend and your 
. Saviour, and Our Lady is Our Lord’s Blessed Mother. 
Did you ever hear of God’s Blessed Mother?” 

“Well I’ve heard them speak about that once or twice 
at home, but I don’t think they have that much in our 
town. I think that’s confined mostly to the larger cities, 
isn’t it?” 

I decided not to waste any time trying to decide sta- 
tistically just what cities “that” was confined to, but to 
see if I could not do something salutary and practical for 
this priceless little wayfarer in the way of salvation. 
And I felt that even Rev. Mr. Jumbleberry would not 
accuse me of proselytizing if I confined myself to the 
“ administration”’ of Baptism of Desire. So invoking 
all the little Unitarian guardian angels to help me I pro- 
ceeded to work quickly because I was leaving the train at 
Worcester and the porter was already dust-ragging our 
bags. 

“You see, it’s this way,” and I decided on a number of 
swift, short sentences, “ God made you. He loves you. 
You’re His little boy. Nobody owns you as much as He 
does. Even when your first mother dies, you still go on 
living because you belong to Him. He worries about 
you all the time. He never lets you out of His thoughts. 
He counts the number of steps you take every time you 
walk. He counts the number of breaths you take in your 
sleep. Everyone who is good and kind to you He blesses 
and rewards. Everybody who is mean and unkind to you 
He punishes. When you do wrong and are sorry He 
forgives you and forgets it. When you do good He never 
forgets it. Everybody up in Heaven has heard Him speak 
of you millions and millions of times as ‘ My little boy.’ 
Up in Heaven is where you're going to be with Him 
someday. He has your room all picked out up there, and 
the little bed where you're to sleep nights, and the lovely 
garden you're going to play in, and all sorts of delightful 
companions, and beaches and oceans and rivers and 
flowers and birds and winds and trees and music! Oh, 
but I’m just saying all this. Heaven isn’t anything like 


that at all. Heaven is God’s love, and God’s love is just 
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better than anything we can dream of, although you can 
dream about it any way you want to, and when you can 
think of the dreamiest, loveliest dream you can imagine, 
just remember that Heaven is better than that no matter 
how splendid it is. God is so beautiful and loving and 
true and merciful and perfect. And all you have to do to 
possess Mim for ever and ever is to love Him. And He 
will help you to love Him if you try. Now you do love 
Him don’t you?” 

“Yes.” This was fine but I wanted to make so sure of 
it. And the trainman was shouting “ Wooooooster!” and 
I had but a few seconds more to remain. 

“Well, do you love Almighty God more than anybody 
else?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Well, say you do.” 

“T do.” 

“With all your heart?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Just for His own sake, because He’s so good? And 
you're sorry if you ever offended Him?” 


“Yes, I am.” 
“Well, say: ‘Almighty God, I love you with all my 
heart.’ ” 


“* Almighty God, I love you with all my heart.” 

“ Better than I do anybody.” 

“ Better than I do anybody.” 
and shook it and said good-bye. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. 

“ And always remember,” I added hurriedly and I pre- 
pared to rush for the door, “that God loves you too. 
And He came down to earth to be a little boy like you, 
so you'd have a friend and a companion and a Saviour 
and somebody to think about you and worry about you. 
And that’s why Christmas day is the best day in the year, 
because it’s the day God was born into the world for the 
love of little boys. Will you remember now why it’s the 
best day in the year?’ I was ready to make my sprint 
and dive for the Worcester platform. 

“Yes, I'll remember,” he said with a knit of his brow. 
“But of course I don’t think it can compare with the 
Fourth of July”!... 

I leaped off the train as it started to move out of the 
station. 

My head was buzzing and my heart was sick. I gave 
my bag to a red-cap porter and then took it away from 
him again. I sat down on a bench on the railroad plat- 
form. Distances, distances were running through my 
mind. I was measuring them off, counting the hours, 
counting the miles. From Albany to Boston. From Al- 
bany to London. From Albany to Paris. From Albany 
to Paradise! ! That’s a long journey. Eleven years old. 
All alone. Without anybody with him. If he makes it, 
it will be a world’s record. It ought to get in the papers. 
I must write to Ripley. He'll see the point of it. He'll 
put it in one of his “ believe-it-or-not ” cartoons. Picture 
of a little boy, riding over the planets, riding over the 
stars, riding over the moon, with his money in his hand- 
kerchief, his ticket in his blouse pocket, and nobody with 
him. 


I took his small hand 
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Educational Reform 
CHARLES R. MALoy 


HAT there is something out of joint with our present 

methods in education, is thoroughly impressed on 
anyone in the least interested in the subject. Complaints 
are launched by writers of every complexion of thought ; 
materialists, idealists, and hard-working laborers, all 
agree that, judging from results obtained, our system is 
far from perfect. They even go so far as to say that we 
are turning out graduates who cannot read, write, or 
cipher. We might indefinitely cite criticisms, from writers 
in educational reviews, from the daily papers, and other 
sources, but it will be more profitable to endeavor to 
classify the defects against which the criticisms are 
hurled, and, in a tentative way, try to find remedies. The 
defects may be treated under three heads: the psychologic, 
the economic, and the moral. 

Modern education is deemed by its critics as defective 
on the psychological side, inasmuch as it neglects the de- 
velopment of that side of the soul which depends on motor 
activity; that is, it fails to recognize the importance to 
mental growth of the motor apparatus of the human or- 
ganism. Modern psychology holds that the larger part 
of consciousness, the more durable part, the part that is 
the basis of the habits that education aims at producing, 
operates through the motor processes, through the 
muscular sphere. The sense of proportion, of weight and 
measurement, of fitness and care, are all exercised and 
developed through this combination of organs, and the 
mental habits of precision and diligence, clearness, and 
responsibility, are dependent on its proper cultivation. In 
fact, this psychology teaches, unless there be a reflex of 
the muscular apparatus, mental impressions are lost in the 
great sea of sub-consciousness never to rise to the surface 
unless through some supra-normal psychic disturbance. 
The necessity for reflex activity is put thus: “In order 
that the intellectual circuit be complete, there must be im- 
pression, then feeling, then expression, which in turn 
goes on, ending in complete realization of self.” 

The objection is that the child of today is a mere 
listener, and he learns “ words, words, words” instead 
of ideas. He cultivates no habits of thought, and unless 
the motor activity be supplied to him by the home environ- 
ment, or extra-school activities, he eventuates at best in a 
dreamer or sentimentalist. Thousands of examples might 
be produced to show, from the vagueness manifest in ex- 
amination papers, the truth of this contention. Dr. 
Shields believed that because of the neglect of motor 
activities, the children of the country did better than the 
children of the city. The child in the country has plenty 
of exercise for his motor sense in the doing of chores 
around the house. 

As an illustration, take the homely task of supplying 
wood for the kitchen range. We will assume that the 
wood is in cord-lengths, and the child must reduce it to 
stove-lengths. He does not take a rule and measure the 


grate; but does the measuring with his sense of propor- 
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tion. He seldom places one piece on the other as he saws 
it, yet when he piles it up in the wood shed, it would take 
a very practised eye to detect any variations in tke length 
of the sticks. He develops habits of mental concentration, 
as he watches the saw eat its way through the wood, that 
will help him to concentrate on his books in school. The 
duty to keep up the supply makes him feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility, even though, betimes, the stimulus of the rod 
must be added. 

As I write, I can picture some earnest school director 
allured perhaps into reading this article by the title, and 
whose latest appeal for school aid has been meagerly 
answered, throwing down the paper in disgust, and won- 
dering what new dreamer the editor has got hold of. 
“Do you imagine we can build our parish schools on 
hundred-acre farms?” 

No, I know we cannot have farms; but we can make 
our methods more objective by teaching more of things 
and less of books, by aiming at habits of good thinking 
through the handling of things, by seeing things as they 
are, and by allowing the pupils to learn at first hand for 
themselves. Take the children to visit places of industry 
near the school, and have the various processes ex- 
plained. If the Sister’s rule would prohibit such visits, or 
the habit be a source of curiosity to the workers, let some 
one else do the leading. Why not the curate? He would 
benefit himself by taking an active interest in the work 
that will be his in the course of a few years, and would 
also be getting psychology of the child at first hand. Many 
a city child could repeat verbatim pages from a book 
about an ant, and would fail to recognize one should he 
see it. 

The criticism of our school system from the economic 
side may be summed up thus; we are not preparing our 
children for their place in the economic order. We are not 
fitting them to become contributing factors to economic 
progress. How many individuals are working in their 
precise vocation? The percentage of people consciously 
doing what they are fitted to do is notoriously small. Is 
there a single person who cannot point to a dozen ex- 
amples of individuals leading wasted lives through pur- 
suing an uncongenial occupation? Square pegs trying to 
fit themselves into round holes is the evil which pro- 
duces national inefficiency, multiplying mediocrity in 
every profession through the length and breadth of the 
land. We are giving false conceptions of life. Our chil- 
dren would rather earn twelve cents an hour behind a 
ribbon counter than sixty cents an hour in a job that would 
soil their hands. We are training the inferior mentality 
and the superior mentality with one goal in view: college, 
and a life of ease thereafter. Parents are as much to 
blame as the schools. Sons and daughters must begin 
where father and mother left off. Son must be a lawyer 
or a doctor, and daughter must be educated as if she were 
an only child, waiting for an inheritance of a million, 
with a prince and castle thrown in. Bad enough is it that 
blind parental love makes these mistakes, but what of the 
children brought up in our orphanages? Everywhere do 
we see the eternal aim, the white-collar job, lots of money 
but no work. Mental levels of nine and ten years are 
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trained to do typewriting and office-work, and the only 
qualification for the job is a pretty face. 

Morally we are failing to educate. Our juvenile crime 
wave is proof enough of that. Children are trained 
physically and mentally but there is no consideration for 
the soul. 

During a recent visit to Canada, a native chauffeur 
remarked to me, “I do not like your way of educating in 
the United States. Your schools are responsible for the 
juvenile crime wave. How can you educate when you bar 
God from the schools? We have Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics in Canada, we educate them in their own schools, 
and we do not have the bigotry or the criminals you have 
in the States. Our children are taught the law of God 
first, and because they know the law of God, and how to 
obey it, they find it easy to obey and know the law of the 
State.” 

Outside our Catholic schools, are our children taught 
the real goal of life—to know, love, and serve God in this 
world, and to be happy with Him forever in the next? 
Does the home teach it? The very people who do not 
send their children to a Catholic school are the ones who 
cannot teach it, because they neither live nor know the 
law themselves. 

A child may, like a parrot, repeat the law, but does he 
know that it applies to every-day life? On every side he 
sees graft, non-payment of bills, cheating in weights and 
measures, and he grows up thinking that because so many 
do it, it must be right. He does not see that “ Thou shalt 
not steal” means more than not putting your hand into 
someone’s pocket. 

If we are to give our children an education, it must 
be complete. They must be trained through the heart, the 
mind, and the hand. They must be taught to live life 
well, and earn life everlasting. 


THE OLD POSTMAN 


Not one of all you spry young blades, 
Whatever your estate, 

Has brought so many pretty maids 
A-running to the gate. 


Some chaps want that, some chaps want this, 
Some quarrel with their share: 

I had a smile, and perhaps a kiss, 

And welcome everywhere. 


By years of tramping lifetime taught 
I’d never ask for more 
Than good folk gave the man who brought 


Their letters to the door. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 


TO MY MOTHER 


Now everyone will see me only as I am, 

For you are gone away 

Who saw me always as I would have been 

If all my weakness all my strength had been; 

Now everyone will see me only as I am... 

Where have you hidden, mother, where have you hidden 

My old fair self away, 

Never again,—never again to know the light of day? 
Ciara A. PFISTER. 
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Hope in the Rat 
Cuar.es I. Doyte, S.J. 

ATS are coming into their own. They are yielding 

to research. In certain fields, at least, they are 
reckoned among the likeliest subjects for psychological 
experimentation. In genetics, the fruit fly may still lead 
the field; the guinea pig may offer serious competition in 
philosophy, reporting all the latest discoveries about vita- 
mins and hormones with promptness and accuracy, thriv- 
ing or pining away under various kinds of glass, and re- 
acting to other alterations in his regimen most obligingly. 
But when it comes to psychology, the rat will run the 
mazes on the laboratory floor as no other “ intelligent ” 
animal has ever learned to do. In fact, in the matter of 
mazes, the rat will outrun even some of the experimenters 
themselves. The only maze I ever tried to trace, my 
partner in the laboratory snatched from before my 
bandaged eyes in sheer impatience and annoyance, when 
my stupid forefinger came back times without number 
into the same blind alley. 

That never happens with rats. Give an intelligent 
rodent a maze, the mazier the better, and he charts his 
learning curve for you with fidelity and dispatch. He 
seems to have no appreciable plateau of despond. Ten 
errors this time, eight the next, maybe a nine on an off 
day, then five or six, and so on day after day, till he gets 
to the enviable point of .71 errors per trial. And time! 
How he calculates the seconds, I do not profess to know, 
but he cuts them down almost as fast as he eliminates the 
errors. To be sure, the figure at the end of the time score 
will never look quite as nice as that .71 errors per trial, 
for it still takes time to turn the corners till he reaches the 
food that is the “ object’ or “ reward.’’ But in his later 
dashes, he will lop whole minutes off some of his earlier 
attempts. 

One odd part of it is that few, if any, of the experi- 
menters have ever tried Mr. Clare Briggs’ question on the 
little pets, or mused on what a rat in a maze thinks about. 
(There seems to be no other way but musing, to find the 
answer to that question, with any reliable degree of scien- 
tific accuracy. ) 

Yet we may hope that some day science will find a 
more favorable approach to this problem as well. Prob- 
ing the emotions may be a first step towards getting down 
to the thought content of an incommunicative rodent, and 
the probing is actually under way. Of course, many of 
the probers might repudiate the term emotion, and, fol- 
lowing the lead of Dr. John B. Watson, confine their 
vocabulary chiefly to stimuli and responses, with a few 
visceral reactions thrown in for good measure. Never- 
theless, the opening wedge is there, and with that for the 
present we must be content. 

The latest brochure on this subject that has come under 
my observation reports a study conducted with rats by 
Katherine Adams Williams, at the University of Cali- 
fornia. It bears the imposing title: ‘ The Reward Value 
of a Conditioned Stimulus.” I should like to call it 
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“ Hope and Disillusionment in the Rat.” You may think 
that would be a trifle too anthropomorphic, but even St. 
Thomas in the benighted thirteenth century taught that 
emotions were to be predicated primarily of man’s animal 
nature rather than of his rational soul, and animality is 
common to men and rats. However, the matter of the 
title is of lesser moment. The content is more interesting. 
It describes an effort to solve a nice problem in motivating 
a rat’s learning processes for him. I speak in the generic 
masculine singular. Miss Williams used a whole flock of 
rats, all females, born and bred in the local University 
colony. 

The problem proposed was this. Will the subject of a 
conditioned stimulus (the rat, that is, which has been 
taught a new habit) find that formerly indifferent ele- 
ments in the situation which evoked his performance 
finally acquire an independent value that makes them ef- 
fective motives or incentives in learning a new trick? In 
other words, will they have a “ reward value”’ in them- 
selves for him? 

Give a rat an incentive, of course, and he will study. 
That is obvious. But will an empty food-box, for in- 
stance, become an incentive because he formerly found 
food there? 

The correct answer seems to be yes, but with cer- 
tain restrictions. It will serve to teach him his way 
through the maze about as well as a tangible reward in 
the shape of food, and far better than so vague an in- 
centive as the mere odor of food. It will do more. 
Properly applied, it will help him to mobilize all the ran- 
dom bits of geographic erudition acquired but not utilized 
in several days’ drab, unmotivated study, and shortly stir 
him to a burst of speed that will bring him to the very 
top of the class. 

The full technique of the researcher is another story 
and a long one. It deals with mirrors and mazes, sigmas 
and stop-watches, calculus and statistical method, control 
groups, critical ratios, and much patience. But behind 
the apparatus, the facts are there. By way of prelude the 
rat was taught to choose the white door of a food-pen 
rather than the black one, by feeding him when he chose 
wisely. 

This learned, he entered on the great adventure. He 
was placed in a maze and left to find the way out, with 
no more incentive than love of liberty and a faint odor of 
food. If he succeeded he got no reward. Eight days of 
this drudgery revealed indifferent progress, as con- 
trasted with other rats whose wits were sharpened by a 
reward of tasty tidbits. But on the ninth day a surprise 
was in store for him. At the egress of the maze, his 
familiar food-box with its black and white doors stood 
awaiting him. The food-box was empty. What effect 
would it have on his effort for the succeeding days? 
Would he run faster and surer in the hope of finding it 
—even sans food? 

He would, and he did, at least for a few days. 

Naive, unsophisticated to the ways of the laboratory as 
he was, for him the food-box still meant food, apparently, 
for several days. For he spread himself to master the maze 
that he had been plodding through so apathetically. Still 
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he was doomed to disappointment. Four of five days he 
strove, but never found a single crumb for all his pains. 
Scores dropped, stop-watches clicked to a faster race. 
Still no food came of it all, not even when he matched 
the record of the rats that had been given an edible re- 
ward from the start. 

The spell was broken. Blasé, disillusioned, he relaxed 
his efforts and went into a slump, so that the twenty-fifth 
day found him scarcely any faster or surer than he had 
been before the food-box gave meaning to the maze. 

Abstracting from graphs and statistics, I quote Miss 
Williams’ general conclusions: 


1. The conditioned stimulus has, for a time, a reward value 
equal to that of the (unconditioned) stimulus itself. 

2. It very soon loses this value in a given setting, if it is not 
reinforced by the unconditioned stimulus. 

3. Its loss of reward value, however, is concomitant with a loss 
of, or change in, its character as a conditioned stimulus. 


Clear, isn’t it? However, if the reader is unfamiliar 
with the terminology of the psychology laboratory, he 
can secure a translation of the above by the following 
simple expedient. 

Let him describe the problem and the procedure— 
not the outcome—of the experiment to some good judge 
of human (and animal) nature, who is innocent of all 
contact with laboratory terms and methods, and then ask 
how a rat would respond to such treatment. He will 
doubtless receive the same reply that I did from such a 
person: “ Well, the rat will probably learn quite a bit 
faster for a while, but if he isn’t fed in the box at the 
end, he'll slow down again pretty soon. It won’t mean 
anything to him.” 

When I got that answer, it made me feel something 
like the rat must have felt about the twelfth day. I asked 
myself: What, then, does such a research as this con- 
tribute to our knowledge? I know that that sounds like 
a flippant and an irreverent question, yet I am prompted 
to press it. For the fact is staring me in the face that 
the non-scientific man of sane common sense solved the 
problem in almost the same way, apart from terminology, 
as did the scientific experimenter. 

To be sure, the laboratory has reduced somewhat the 
restrictive force of that little word probably. That is 
something. With the laboratory data, the results are a 
trifle more certain and predictable. But who wants to 
predict them? Doesn’t that bring me back to my first 
question about the value of the experiment as a contri- 
bution to human knowledge? 

Were I an ascete in science, with the disinterestedness 
and detachment that such a one professes, I might reply 
to so sceptical a query by some remark about the temple 
of science, and the priceless mosaics that line its vaulted 
arches. I might explain with condescending air that this 
experiment, and countless thousands of others like it, rep- 
resent the cutting and polishing of the tiny stones that go 
to make up the mosaics on the walls of that lofty edifice 
where science is worshiped for itself alone. And I should 
add an exhortation to my questioner to be patient. There 
is some justification for such a reply. 

But I am not an ascete. I am not so disinterested. I 
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want to use my fane of knowledge for practical though 
far from profane purposes. In particular, I want my 
science of psychology to show me how to learn and how 
to live ; to assist me, perhaps, in dealing with my fellows; 
to give me some modicum of self-knowledge; to aid me 
in practising self-control; to be my ally in whatever good 
I want to achieve. And so the irreverent question recurs. 
Will the knowledge of the rat’s reaction to a white door 
at the end of a maze help me to these ends? Will it help 
anyone? 

It may be that it will, but the way is long and arduous, 
and there are many easy bypaths that lead one far afield. 
There is the way of the behaviorist, for instance, and 
that of the other deterministic psychologies, which apply 
too literally to human problems, findings that hold good 
for lower animals, but which have never been proved and 
never can be proved in the case of human beings. And 
there is the way of the journalistic popularizer, who does 
not stop with taking over animal psychology and applying 
it to man, but does so with the fantastic and exaggerated 
presentation which is his forte. 

If one escapes these and other similar bypaths, he can 
find a way to utilize almost any of the facts the experi- 
menter unearths. I have cited an extreme case, and put 
the pragmatic query in what might be deemed an arbit- 
rary and, perhaps, captious form. This particular re- 
search which I have described may seem farther removed 
from human problems than the average. Besides, it is not 
from the outcome of a single experiment, but from the 
composite picture of a thousand varied studies carefully 
planned and controlled, that the social philosopher makes 
his deductions. 

And if he is a philosopher, the reasoned conclusions 
of philosophical psychology, as well as the findings of the 
laboratory or the clinic, will have their day in court. He 
will use syllogisms as well as stimuli. He will bear in 
mind that analogies between man and brute must not be 
pressed to the point of obscuring fundamental differences. 
He will recognize that there are powers in man which 
stop-watch and statistics do not report; that reason and 
free will—real but imponderable forces—come into play 
in problems of human motivation. 

Yet with the philosopher’s breadth of view he will find 
interest and profit even in the reflexes of a rat. 


FUTILITY 


I wandered through the forests in the night, 

And heard the stirring leaves, and sounds of birds 
That rustle in their nests. What pure delight 
Awakens them to morning song? What words 
Shall burn each breast, high-soaring and alone, 
One for the earth, one for the centuries? 

Theirs is a music that the winds have known 
Among the stars unchanging, and the seas. 


But in my mind white dreams are slowly dying 
Like snows upon the water, or the frost 
Of gardens when the autumn hours awaken. 
My music is like leaves the wind has shaken 
Back ‘to earth, or like white feathers flying 
That fall into the shadows and are lost. 
Norpert ENGELS. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


RITING from Newburgh, N. Y., J. R. H. refers to 

a previous discussion in this column as to the kind 
of girl that boys of today wish to marry, and complains 
on the other side of the question: 


Now that we know what sort of a girl college men want to 
marry, may I—though a mere man—venture to tell you the sort 
of a man a girl wants to marry. I know it's decidedly brash of 
a man to tell anyone the kind of a man a girl wants. 

Recently I overheard a young man refer to a girl in the follow- 
ing terms: “She's a nice girl but she thinks a fellow ought to 
be as good as a priest.” 

As good as a priest! That's the kind they want. Be he doctor 
or ditch digger, president or porter, master or menial, they want 
him as good as a priest! 

Am I right? Ask the girls! 


All of which, our friend appears to conclude, is a proof 
of no small unreasonableness on the part of the female 
sex, since the supply falls short of the demand. 





UT this is a gentle tap compared to the irony poured 

out by Ernest Boyd in the August Scribner's, ac- 
cording to whom selfishness is woman’s chief weapon. 
Even the selfishness of male geniuses, like Richard Wag- 
ner, is only “conduct which would be accepted without 
question from a woman who wanted a husband, a mink 
coat, or an invitation to a certain dinner party.” And he 
continues his castigation: 

Women, very wisely, do not reserve their selfishness for great 
occasions or great ends. Regarding it as a right way through hu- 
man weakness or inertia, they never allow the right to lapse; 
knowing it to be an invaluable weapon, they never allow it to 
deteriorate through disuse. .. . 

The selfishness of Woman is concerned with fundamentals, or 
what she conceives to be such; although always on the alert for 
little things, if not always made manifest at the time. Since, de- 
spite all modern improvements her chief function in life is to be 
a wife and mother, it is in the furtherance of those ends that her 
peculiar talents are displayed. 


Thus would speak the misogynist. 

But is it true? “ Women,” he maintains, “are sup- 
posed to cultivate the virtues of modesty, fidelity and self- 
sacrifice; but they are well aware that few of their sex 
have been remembered in history for those reasons: 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra . . . Lucrezia Borgia, George 
Sand—the list might be extended, if not indefinitely, at 
least until it had completely swamped the small number 
of women whose names live by reason of their feminine 
virtues. They are immortal because of their feminine 
selfishness—the super-women of the species.” 

If it is true, Mr. Boyd provides a speedy retaliation, 
indicated in his final words: ‘“ We must conclude that it 
is selfishness that makes the world go round . . . for 
women. If so, why not for men, since we have entered 
the engaging era of sex equality?’ For “in certain ele- 
mentary matters it should not be difficult for men to emu- 
late the selfishness of women. . . . It ought to be easy to 
learn to accept all common forms of politeness, such as 
the offer of a seat in a crowded bus, or having a door held 
open for one, without a word of thanks, or even with a 
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glare of suspicion... .”” Other concrete suggestions are 


offered. 





HAT a woman, like a man, has powers of selfishness 

all her own, and that she can even exploit her posi- 
tion as wife or mother to her own personal interest is 
plain enough. But is the selfish woman the best remem- 
bered? I doubt much if that little list of fifteen (how 
many ordinary people have heard of Bianca Cappello?) 
can be “indefinitely extended?” Rachel, Rebecca, and 
Judith have been known to more people in the world than 
most of these famous ladies. Who can count the millions 
that have not only known of the great women saints, but 
have made them parts of their lives, to be loved and in- 
veked? In sheer popularity and repute, which one of all 
the dead schemers, mistresses, and revolutionaries can 
compare with Teresa of Avila, Elizabeth of Hungary, 
or Rita, or Bernadette Soubirous, or humble Thérése 
Martin? And this is leaving out of reckoning one Woman 
who alone of women could say: “ Behold all generations 
shall call me blessed.’”’ Even by the rough mob test of 
having themselves pictured, the women who have ex- 
celled in virtue are and have been the most pictured in 
the world, as distinct individuals. What woman has ever 
rivalled the popularity of the Madonna in art? 





HE simple words spoken of the late Mrs. Vincent 

K. Butler by Father Edward J. Whelan, S.J., Rector 

of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, were a tribute to 
the power of unselfishness. 


Born and raised in San Francisco, she associated herself with 
the workers of charity in every line. Few women had such an 
extended and widely flung range of activities. Yet so modest was 
she about it, so reticent concerning the charities she did, that even 
her own immediate family did not realize the good she did, did 
not Know how widely spread were her works of charity. 

Like St. Elizabeth, saint and queen, did this saintly friend of 
ours go about doing her good works. But the good she did by her 
effort to cloak it, to minimize it, if by chance it were spoken of, 
appeared so natural and she was so gracious about it, that many 
would come to take it as a matter of course. 

It was only during her long illness that even those at home 
realized the extent of her work for others. Only when notices 
would come from this charitable organization or that, informing 
of a meeting of the directors, of whom she was one, did they 
realize that Mrs. Butler was thus associated with some twenty- 
one or twenty-two charitable organizations or associations. .. . 

Possessed of talent for direction, or executive ability, if you will 
call it so, beyond the ordinary, Mrs. Butler gave to each cause she 
espoused the weight of her counsel and the help of her experience 
and that sound common sense and good judgment that characterized 
her. And night after night in the seclusion of her home would 
. She pore over the details of organization and audit the books of 
this society or that, so that every detail would be exact. Her busi- 
ness judgment was keen and mature. ... Her fertile brain was 
never idle, but was working out new methods and means of bring- 
ing happiness to others. 


Mrs. Butler, who was born in San Francisco, August 
8, 1864, died there, April 17, 1929. She was the mother 
of Father Raymond I. Butler, S. J., Vincent K. Butler, 
Jr., who took part in the recent meeting of Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford, and Lieut. Frederic Bates Butler. 
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F selfishness is a woman’s best policy, the Catholic 

Daughters of America are impolitic. At their supreme 
convention in Galveston on July 4, Miss Mary C. Duffy, 
was re-elected supreme regent, and the following item 
gives an insight into the phenomenal growth of the 
C. D. A., in recent times. 


Supreme Regent Miss Mary C. Duffy told of the order’s charit- 
able, religious, educational, civic and welfare works; including 
contributions of close to three millions of dollars by the national 
and subordinate courts of the society during the last ten years. 
She announced the extension of the order’s club house-hotel build- 
ing programme, in the interests of employed women and girls: 
showing that already more than 100 courts own elaborate homes, 
hotels and welfare centers, many of these buildings serving women 
and girls of all denominations. 

In her biennial report to the supreme convention yesterday, 
Miss Duffy dealt in detail on the extensive achievements of the 
order in Social Welfare Work, the Junior Catholic Daughters 
and Junior Camps for Girls, Legislation, National Converts’ 
League of the C. D. of A., Study Clubs, Educational Activities, 
Vacation School Movement, Promotion of Catechetical Centers, 
Building Projects, Relief and Charitable Accomplishments, and an 
outline of the fields and objectives for the order to attain in the 
future. 


The convention represented 2,000 courts, 200,000 mem- 
bers in all parts of the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Panama Canal Zone. 





NLY three days before Mrs. Butler passed away at 
the Golden Gate of the West, occurred the death of 
another humbly unselfish woman who for years had stood 
guard at Ellis Island, the eastern gate of our country. 
For many years Mrs. Rosalie Kavan had devoted herself 
to the care of Bohemian immigrants, and Germans as well, 
and for seven years had been in the service of the N. C. 
W. C., immigration bureau. At the request of Archbishop 
Kordac of Prague, she was official representative here of 
the St. Raphael Society of Prague which has for its aim 
the protection of emigrants. No labor would be spared 
by Mrs. Kavan when it was a question of helping immi- 
grants, for when she did everything possible in the 
way of advice, instruction, interpreting, and direction. 
A group of thirty Czech musicians whom she assisted 
when they entered this country never forgot her kindness 
to them. They returned each year to Ellis Island and gave 
a concert under her supervision. The mere mention of 
one or the other of the legions of unselfish Catholic women 
makes one rejoice that their memory is committed to 
something more lasting than the whims of poets and his- 
torians. 





HE seventh Mission Study Week at the University 

of Louvain, to be held August 27 to 30 of this 
year, will deal with the general topic: “ Obstacles to the 
Mission Apostolate.” They are noted as follows, pro- 
visorily : 

1. In China: general exposition of difficulties. 2. In 
intellectual Islam. 3. In popular Islam (fanaticism). 
4. Awakening of Buddhism: Ceylon and Japan. 5. Na- 
tionalism in-Indochina, Annam, Java. 6. The Aglipayan 
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schism in the Philippines. 7. Aggressive Hinduism. 
8. The situation in Madagascar. 9. Color prejudice in 
South Africa; in the United States. 10. Agricultural 
pauperism. 11. Industrialization and its effects ( Belgian 
Congo). 12. Influence of white colonists: Africa. 13. 
Language obstacles: an example. 14. Instability of pop- 
ulations: migrations. 15. Zionism. 16. Aversion for 
the white man. 17. Contagion of European materialism. 
18. Health conditions: absence of medical organization. 
THe PILGRi™. 


UNDER THE LOQUAT 


Under a dusty tree one afternoon 

Four people sat, and talking, half forgot 

The hot glare of a California sun: 

A young priest, a young woman, a young poet, and I. 


The priest was clear-eyed, powerfully built; 

But down the hectic of his sunken cheek 

A Gaelic sadness, like an April cloud, 

Would dim, but not for long, a Gaelic mirth. 

The poet, like the priest in first youth smitten 
With a consuming malady, spoke gaily 

Of that far goodly place, his home and mine. 

(More beautiful to us one Yankee maple 

Than all your silly palms and eucalypti!) 

For many a month he had been stalked by death, 
And yet the wit fell from his lips unlabored, 

With never a barb of bitterness. The priest, 

More silent, listened to him, and smiled; and she, 
Our lovely hostess, told me with her eyes, 

And that angelic tender smile of hers, 

“These are the captains of their souls.” She sat 
With knees drawn up, in a little armless chair, 
Sewing some children’s things; her slender fingers, 
Browned by the sun, looked like a child’s themselves. 
Christ’s peace was in her face, and all about her; 

She made one think of light, flowers, airy wings; 
And the few words she spoke were rich with wisdom 
And woman’s music. Like a skilful pilot 

She steered our thought, and hardly seemed to do it. 
Till silence fell among us, a strange hush 

Like that bright drowsiness on hill and canyon. 

We men sat thinking, “ Ah, how fair she is! 

We must say something that will make her smile. 

If only she would speak, and speak forever !” 
But now her very silence spoke to us— 

Of a life pure and beautiful, of sorrow 
Conquered, love refined by sacrifice, 

A heart to echo prayers and children’s voices, 
A soul made perfect in humility. . 


Thus sat we, all content, and no one spoke. 
What need was there for words? And I, who brought 
No wit nor heroism nor holy wisdom 
To this high feast—only the great mercy 
Of God, that led me to her door that day— 
I thought: If we, whom God's love brought together 
Find such rare peace but in the contemplation 
Of His choice gift of friendship, what must be 
The mystical communion of His saints 
Who live and are consumed in the light and the music 
Of His immeasurable Love? Oh, what, 
If merely looking at this saint-in-the-making 
Can so refresh the souls of us three exiles, 
What must they feel who will enjoy forever 
The quintessential beauty that is God? 
Witt1aM THomas Watsn. 
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Time Trotters 
Ropert A. Parsons, S.J. 

WO of the most powerful attacks against the mod- 

ernist spirit that have appeared in recent years were 
written by Wyndham Lewis. “The Art of Being 
Ruled” and its follow-up, ‘“ Time and Western Man,” 
are books provocative of much thought. Mr. Lewis’ 
purpose was to show how such a thing as a false philoso- 
phy of Time could vitiate practically the entire intellectual 
world. And yet the author almost frustrates his pur- 
pose. The exact meaning of his thesis is buried under 
encyclopedic knowledge; his order is horrible; he uses 
induction in a questionable manner ; his irony and derision 
are, to say the least, distracting; and he opens himself up 
to the old objection, that he who proves too much proves 
nothing. All the defects of these two books are due to 
the fact that he is attempting to use scholastic philosophy 
for the most part, in the breezy style of his “ Blast” 
days. 

Mr. Lewis is in love with revolution, not with any of 
the red types, but with the variety that deals in the clash 
of ideas. This intellectual revolution, we are told, mani- 
fests itself in two ways: spuriously, that is, in wanting to 
create a mob of nobodies and to overthrow the reasoning 
power of man, all of which is due to a false philosophy of 
Time; and genuinely, that is, in wanting to liberate the 
mob and to make individuals out of them. Mr. Lewis is 
an individualist. He is all in favor of sending everyone 
away and of making them live by themselves for a while. 

The Time that the author pursues with such hate is not 
the mathematical, grandfather-clock kind, but the false 
universal idea of Time. Being a painter, Mr. Lewis feels 
that this variety of Time has got in his paints and made 
them flow chaotically over his canvases. And so he pur- 
sues Time with hate; and, because its devotees consider 
Time as a kind of flux, he calls them “ Time children,” 
“children of Peter Pan, river officials,” “ guardians of 
the flood,” “ Time trotters,” “ time-spacers,” “ einstein- 
ans,” “ proustites,” and “ spenglerites.”” His power of in- 
vention and invective is limitless, matched only by his 
knowledge of books, men and ideas. 

In many chapters of “ The Art of Being Ruled,” such 
as ‘‘ The Misuse of the Intellect,” “ The Role of Inver- 
sion in the War on the Intellect,” “‘ Four Phases in the 
Art and Science of the War on the Intellect,” we read 
about “the organized hatred of the Intellect.” And that 
such a war is going on against “ intelligence,” one has only 
to turn to Dr. Fulton Sheen’s “ God and Intelligence ” 
for ready proof. 

Mr. Lewis finally puts his finger on the reason for this 
hatred. The “Great God Flux” has been driving men 
to philosophical insanity, he claims. This flux, or durée, 
according to Bergson, is the universal idea of Time; it is 
“the material cause of the world ”’; it is the ultimate con- 
stituent of things; it is an unconscious conglomeration of 
the past telescoped with the present. Each age physically 
carries its past with it; and when that past is modified 
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with the now, it is the present. As Wyndham Lewis 
sums it up: for the time philosopher “ actually there is 
no past at all, in this view, strictly speaking; for the 
Present continually modifies it, so that the Past of yes- 
terday is not the Past of today, for even with your dreams 
during the night you were altering it.” 

The author links the one-time discredited idea of Berg- 
son with the fundamental teaching of the modernist phil- 
osophers. The connection between Bergson and the mod- 
ernists is the most arduous part of the book, as well as 
the most exciting. Professor Whitehead is called to judg- 
ment by Wyndham Lewis. The author remarks on 
“ Science and the Modern World” as follows: ‘“ What 
we call ‘dead’ nature or matter is, according to this ab- 
stract doctrine, the work of the intellect. The intellect is 
responsible for all deadness ”’; and, “ Whitehead makes no 
bones about his debt to Bergson.”” Then Professor Alex- 
ander’s “ Space Time and Deity” is characterized by the 
author as “ the only exposition on a large scale of the time 
doctrine in its ‘Space-Time’ form in the English-speak- 
ing countries.” 

Then we read how Dr. Whitehead “ woke Bertrand 
Russell from his dogmatic slumber,” that is, away from 
his thesis found in “ Our Knowledge of the External 
World.” Whitehead “ wanted none of your intellectual- 
ist airs when the great god Time is concerned.” Bosan- 
quet, in his “ Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary 
Philosophy,” is exhibit number four; he is used to give 
witness to the fact that “ Croce and Gentile thoroughly 
admitted time and change into the core and basis of real- 
ity.” “ Next,” says Mr. Lewis, “I will quote Bergson’s 
English disciple, Dr. Wildon Carr.” “And Bergson’s 
English disciple finds Bergson’s durée and Croce’s 
‘historia’ just as identical as does Bosanquet, although, 
of course, he is not quite so surprised.” 

The author then “turns the bull’s eye of the prag- 
matists upon this account of things.” And he sums up 
their doctrine in the following ironic passage: 

It is tremendously exciting to think that we are actually making 
history with our hands—and—just think of it! ‘History’ is all 
there is. So we are all there is too. We are creating—anything 
there is to create. Again, history does not stay put. It jumps up 
and helps us. We look around and there is Julius Caesar with 
a cheery smile, in blue overalls and sandals, come to give us a 
hand. 

Then Miss Harrison’s book, “ Ancient Art and Ritual,” 
discloses to the author that the Miss has “a perfect time- 
mind.” The six American neo-realists are nothing else 
but “time philosophers.” Skipping over numerous 
others, I close this paragraph with the following from 
Wyndham Lewis: “ Spengler is the most characteristic 
bloom that so far has made its appearance out of this en- 
tire school.” 

What makes “ Time and Western Man” so difficult to 
understand at the first reading is the fact that Wyndham 
Lewis is proving three main ideas simultaneously: the 
prevalence of the time philosophy in helping to undermine 
the power of the intellect; the politics behind this philos- 
ophy; and the result of this political philosophy in the 
world of life and letters. The author claims that in this 
time philosophy the intellect is submerged in the uncon- 
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scious time fluid; and consequently, individuals are 
turned into an amorphous mob; but for compensation the 
mob is put on a par with Julius Caesar and the immortals. 
That is playing politics, says Mr. Lewis; and the reason 
why this philosophy is so popular is because it flatters the 
mob. This idea is brought out in many places, but I 
shall merely quote the author once or twice. ‘‘ Spengler’s 
time is sensation”; “he is in reality a popular writer ” ; 
he has “an intoxication for herd consumption.” Bosan- 
quet is then cited to show how this whole movement is 
“‘ democratic in essence.” 

The third idea of the books is concerned with the ap- 
plications of this time theory in life and letters. Mr. 
Lewis scorns the applications but he sums them up in 
various places. Feminism, a reversal to the primitive 
matriarchate, is an attempt to create the past into the 
present. “ The Russian Ballet is the ‘nineties of Oscar 
Wilde and Beardsley staged for High Bohemia, evolved 
by the constellations of war, and revolutions of the past 
ten years.” “The Q. Review announces as surprisingly 
new, what is old, or merely the dull wash of any time.” 
Again “It may be useful to draw up a short table of the 
principal forms this anti-intellect campaign has taken: 
(1) The Child (cult); (2) The Amateur; (3) The De- 
mented; (4) The Pragmatic.” “Time Children” are 
Anita Loos and Gertrude Stein, for trying to be young 
and old at the same time. Ezra Pound is a man “ in love 
with the past,” consequently a great “ time-trotter.” 
“ James Joyce is very strictly of the school of Bergson- 
Einstein, Stein-Proust.” The author concludes in his pre- 
face: 

He who understands fully what Miss Stein means by “time” in 
this connection . . . will possess the key to the “ transitional ” 
chaos, which he can then open at will, inform himself at his leisure 
of the true value of its highly-advertised interior, and then close it 
again, and lock it on the outside. The more people able to shut 
and lock that door the better. When enough have learnt how to do 
so, let us hope it will shut for good. 

Wyndham Lewis was at a loss for an answer to this 
time philosophy in his “ The Art of Being Ruled.” But 
when he read Fulton Sheen’s “God and Intelligence,” 
many proofs from scholastic sources appear. He applies 
the axiom of the separation of things against their ident- 
ity. He advances the proof for substance from the con- 
sciousness of man. At first he does not believe in a very 
transcendent God; but he is all for transcendence and the 
personality of God, once he has investigated the modern 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence. And then, in dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the relativist physicists, he 
proves they mistake the perception of things for their 
essences. But Mr. Lewis evidently confounds the notion 
of Space with Extension; and unfortunately he uses 
Kant’s category of Space to bolster up his notion. 

And that brings me finally to the point of this article. 
Mr. Lewis, a literary man, has written one of the most 
powerful attacks against the modernist spirit, because he 
found that its cosmological assumptions were false. 
Harvey Wickham, in “The Impuritans,” assailed the 
ethical assumptions of the moderns, just as Paul Elmer 
More assailed the ontological assumptions of modern 
literature in his “The Demon of the Absolute.” Fred 
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Lewis Pattee, in his “ Tradition and Jazz,” concludes that 
about ninety-five per cent of the literary people of Amer- 
ica have gone to college “ and have learned the critical art 
at the professor’s knee.” But he forgot to mention that 
all of them imbibed some form of modernistic philosophy 
at the same time. Abel Chevalley, the distinguished 
Frenchman of letters, writes of the future of the English 
novel, as “abolishing the logic of the mind in favor of 
obscure influences of racial heredity”; “it will become a 
simple sequence of impressions, perceptions and nota- 
tions, innocent of all preparation, all connexion, and all 
obvious and perceptible cohesion.” When that day comes 
the time-philosophy will have completely degraded the 
reasoning power of man; and we can argue that the only 
people who will understand each other will be the teach- 
ers and students of scholastic philosophy. 

And that brings me to two final considerations. If 
modern literature has to be corrected, the correction 
should not start with the literary people, but with the 
professors of modernist philosophy. And if Catholic 
literature is in such a lamentable state, as was described 
by Francis Talbot, S.J., in a recent issue of AMERICA, 
the student of causes should investigate the assumptions 
of the literary writers and public. Perhaps the discourag- 
ing showing of Catholic writers last year was due to an 
ever-increasing hostile philosophic atmosphere. 


REVIEWS 


Colonel William Smith and Lady. By KATHARINE METCALF 
Roor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

This is an entertaining biography of two of the lesser lights of 
the Revolutionary period. Colonel Smith was one of Washington's 
aides and later attached to his country’s diplomatic service ; 
Abigail Adams, his Lady, was the idolized daughter of President 
John Adams and the devoted sister of another Chief Executive, 
John Quincy. The volume, deftly compiled from the correspon- 
dence and journals of the Colonel and his Lady, affords a 
kaleidoscopic view not only of all the characters in the Adams’ 
drama but of contemporary domestic, social, political, military and 
diplomatic life. Washington and Jefferson, Franklin and Hamil- 
ton, King George and Frederick the Great, Lafayette and Baron 
Steuben, and a host of other celebrities, move through its pages. 
The authoress is thoroughly enthusiastic for her subjects—some- 
times, one suspects, a little too much so, as when handling Jeffer- 
son’s breach with the Adams’ family and his treatment of Colonel 
Smith following the hair-brained expedition of his son William 
Steuben in the service of the anti-Spanish revolutionist Francisco 
Miranda. The constant inclusion of quotations from the letters 
and diaries, with their intimate personal touches, adds much to 
the charm of the narrative. Young Abby Adams’ French journal 
is especially intriguing. She has much to say of a delightful 
friendship she struck up with a group of French abbés, friends 
of her father. “They are persons who exclude themselves by 
their vows from marrying. The youngest is about sixty; he is 
quite a gay young man.” This was Francis Arnaud, Abbé of 
Grandchamp, “a man of much vivacity and wit,” a famous littera- 
teur and publicist. Of the Abbé de Mably “who is always of 
our parties . . .,” she notes that “he is eighty years old; a man of 
great learning. He has written many things that are highly 
spoken of among them some letters to my papa...” Obviously 
these were his “ Observations on the Government and Laws of the 
United States,” later published in London. She records when 
leaving Paris, in May, 1785: “We went to see the Abbés and to 
take leave of them. I have not seen them since the death of the 
Abbé de Mably [the preceding month]. They were cheerful but 
their loss is great. I can truly say that in coming away from their 
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house, I felt more regret in the prespect of leaving France than 
I ever have before; they are two such good old men that one 
feels for them the respect, veneration and esteem that we should 
for a relation who was thus advanced.” Her observations on a 
“veiling” are quite piquant. Notre Dame and Saint Sulpice 
“were very beautiful” but she was more impressed at a shelter 
for abandoned infants whose superioress “had a countenance ex- 
pressive of all that was amiable.” At the beginning of Lent she 
notes: “ All the French are doomed to fish. Our French servants 
have purchased themselves dispensations for eating meat, because 
they live with us. However improbable this may appear, it is a 
fact. ...” She was a bit scandalized at the foot-washing cere- 
mony at Saint Sulpice on Holy Thursday, but more impressed with 
a magnificent Te Deum service shortly after. Of the Catholic 
convent schooling Jefferson was giving his orphan girls, she 
writes: “ Mr. Jefferson may regret that he gave his daughters this 
education. If he intends to settle them in France it is perfectly 
well, but if he wishes them to return and settle in America, where 
is he to find men who will be proper matches or with whom they 
will be happy?” , i es 

The History of Psychology. By W. B. Putssury, Px.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50. 

Someone has remarked that in the course of its history, 
psychology first lost its life, then its soul. Now it seems that it 
has lost its consciousness with the advent of Watson. Yet from 
reading Dr. Pillsbury’s book one gets the impression, and a strong 
one at that, that psychology was never more alive than it is to- 
day. The book itself is rather an interesting psychological mani- 
festation. It is a reflection of the author’s mental orientation, 
mirroring so well and so often his mental attitude and habits. 
Perhaps the best concrete example is found on page 96 in the last 
paragraph and especially in the last sentence, where he says: 
“The net result is that Hume’s work must be the starting point 
even now of all philosophy and, on its more theoretical side, of all 
psychology.” In front of such a mental background Dr. Pills- 
bury’s dubbing of medieval philosophers as theologians is quite 
understandable. Viewed in the light of such an orientation of 
thought the remark on page 68 about “ progressive scepticism from 
Hobbes to Hume” takes on an added meaning. This attitude 
offers a reason for the author’s enthusiasm for the empirical 
method and makes less surprising the disappointing account given 
of scholastic psychology. The book offers some interesting read- 
ing. Each personage is introduced by a short biographical sketch, 
brief enough to be pleasing and detailed enough to be satisfying. 
The doctrine of each one is indicated and its influence on the 
progress of psychology is appraised. The author does not seem 
to have grasped sufficiently the real meaning of Aristotle's 
“form” and “soul,” much less has he succeeded in giving a true 
picture of St. Thomas’ psychological doctrine. It is extremely 
difficult to summarize briefly and faithfully the doctrine and mean- 
ing of St. Thomas’ De Anima and it seems that Dr. Pillsbury 
found that task somewhat above his ability. The treatment given 
modern psychologists is more satisfying. The work of Driesch 
and Bergson along theoretical lines is omitted for reasons out- 
lined in the preface of the book. The last chapters, which deal 
with recent trends in psychology, are perhaps the best in the 
book. J. A. G. 





Mid-Channel. By Lupwic Lewisonn. New York: Harper 
amd Brothers. $3.50. 

In “Up Stream” Mr. Lewisohn weighed America and found it 
wanting ; and because that was the smart thing to say in the early 
1910’s “Up Stream” managed to get in a series of popular hand 
books. Only once in that book did the author cast longing eyes 
on the Catholic Church. Externally “ Mid-Channel” is handi- 
capped with a heavy libel suit, and internally it is heavy and soggy. 
According to the blurb, “ Mid-Channel” purports to be a signi- 
ficant study of the American scene. It is anything but that. To 
discuss America an author should at least start with a fund of 
sympathy. Mr. Lewisohn’s discussions of America are based on 


various shades of hate. He claims that the United States are all 
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wrong, that the laws of marriage are askew, that “ Nordic 
Protestants are guided by the whip,” that the laws of morality are 
scrapped, that the culture of the West is in its last gasp, and that 
Christianity is on the rocks. The excessive sentimentalism, seen 
so clearly in “Up Stream” becomes more pronounced in “ Mid- 
Channel,” and is the cause of the author’s errors: an overwhelm- 
ing egotism, extravagant exaggerations, a blinding of his critical 
faculties and a complete loss of the sense of humor. His summa- 
tion of Christianity is one-hundred-per-cent historically incorrect. 
The author’s outline of the Jewish religious renaissance is en- 
thusiastic but vague. Since Mr. Lewisohn’s conversion, not to 
the orthodox Jewish religion, but to the Zionist movement and 
some of its radical connotations, the author makes desperate efforts 
to show how happy he has become. He exhorts the Jews to 
live as Jews and not as Americans, Frenchmen, Germans, etc. ; 
he wants the Jews to join his new Jewish way of thinking, and 
he uses large doses of rhetoric on the Gentiles to show them the 
stupidness of their religion. This new Jewish religion consists 
in a broad humanitarianism put to the service of a pantheistic 
god. This god is the idol of Spinoza and Mr. Einstein. Conse- 
quently when the author sums up the tenets of this new religion 
by quoting the oral traditions and the interpretations and com- 
mentaries of the Jewish wise men, one has to remember what kind 
of a god he wishes to worship. His use of the Talmud, on page 
297, becomes meaningless; and his contribution to the American 
scene becomes highly reactionary. This book should have been 
called “ Back-Channel.” mn As Be 





A History of the County of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. By the 
Rev. D. J. Rankin. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

The reverend author has served the good people of Antigonish 
County spiritually for many years and offers his work as a debt 
of homage due them and their ancestors for their courage, self- 
sacrifices and patriotism. In this he is guided by the admonition 
to heed “the blasted reputatiors of historiographers whose con- 
scious or unconscious misreprésentations of facts incurred the 
wrath of their fellowmen,” and”*gleans his material mainly from 
the genealogical data of twenty pioneer families. Under his 
graphic touch the broad pages chronicle many a splendid record 
of achievement for coming generations to emulate and many 
curious incidents of special interest. That of the Somers family 
for example, immigrants from County Wexford, Ireland, the head 
of which was one of the four sailors of the flagship Victory, 
who, at the battle of Trafalgar, carried the mortally wounded 
Nelson to his cabin below decks, the life blood of England’s famous 
Admiral staining his uniform in the process. The ramifications 
of the branches of these families reaching out into French 
Canada and the United States supply other and no less entertain- 
ing connecting links. Customs and social conditions are happily 
sketched, and, perhaps, in sharp contrast with some of the less 
admirable traits of the present generation. The growth of the 
Catholic institutions, notably St. Francis Xavier University, the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame, and the Congregation 
of the Sisters of St. Martha, with the careers of several distin- 
guished prelates, sons of the county, afford much additional 
valuable historical information. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


About the Old Testament.—In the days of his youth and 
early studies, the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., tells us, he often 
felt the need of some short account of the Old Testament which 
would be a guide to him in his reading of the Bible. Knowing that 
others have experienced the same need, he has tried to supply it 
in a convenient textbook for individual readers and for schools. 
“About the Old Testament” (Benziger. $1.95), after an intro- 
ductory chapter which defines and classifies the Old Testament, 
takes up in turn the Pentateuch, the historical and poetical books, 
the major and minor prophets and the books of Machabees. Help- 
ful selections from Holy Scripture and instructive notes com- 
plete the volume. 


“Old Testament Lessons for Children” (Herder. $1.00) is an 
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attractive book of stories for our Catholic children which realizes 
well the author’s purpose of illustrating the doctrinal teachings of 
the catechism. Audrey H. Sidney tells these stories with a simple 
restraint and a clear, graphie style that is sure to captivate the 
young reader. The illustrations, in colors, are exceptionally good 
and enhance the appeal of the little volume. 

The Rev. Charles Hart has added to his list of Bible studies a 
“Junior Bible History: Old and New Testament” (Kenedy. 
$1.00). Intended for students from about eight to twelve years of 
age, the simplest language has been used and the most telling de- 
tails have been selected in short chapters as an aid to the pupil’s 
memory. The illustrations are the work of the Benedictines of 
Talacre. They are of sufficient originality and beauty to merit a 
better setting than they receive in this edition. One wonders 
whether or not the young Bible students will find these otherwise 
excellent pages too crowded in their present narrow margin and 
small print. 

Lady Lindsey Smith, in a collection of chatty little chapters 
and paragraphs, which she has gathered together under the title of 
“The Old Testament Calling” (Benziger. $2.00), gives striking 
illustration of the power of the Divine word to enrich life and 
deepen its meaning. The author’s own charm of style and graceful 
dramatic instinct disclose the secret of the reception which these 
stories have well merited. 





Fiction for Boys.—Adventure comes with greater thrill to 
city boys when chance or fortune brings them into the great open 
spaces where Indians roam and wild animals have their lairs. The 
less favored American youths may share just such thrills with 
two livi y New York boys who seek out the Dakota Bad Lands 
for thuf vacation and live through adventures sufficient for a 
lifetime. H. S. Spalding, S.J., tells of the exciting times which 
marked the life in the boys’ camp “ At the Gate of Stronghoid” 
(Benziger. $1.50). Stronghold was not an ancient European 
castle with artistically wrought gates of iron or bronze, but a 
prosaic tract of land with a rough timber gate and an entangle- 
ment of barbed wire and a warning sign that read: “Keep out, 
men, coyotes and everything.” Vincent Terry, as any boy will 
agree, was wise in preferring this place to a summer in the 
Adirondacks. 

“A Buccaneer’s Log” (Dutton. $2.00) by C. M. Bennett is a 
tale of blood-thirsty pirates that is sure to satisfy both young and 
old boys in love with adventure. The author of “ Pedro of the 
Black Death,” and “ Mutiny Island” discloses in this new record 
a plot that is different and situations that are really unusual. An 
old sea captain who has lost his vessel through treachery, stows 
away on a merchant ship which is overhauled by a Jolly Roger, 
called “ The Terror.” There are many dangerous encounters and 
exciting complications and piracy on a huge scale, all told with 
the clearness and vividness of a thrilling movie. 





Sweet Courtesies of Life.—Sister James Stanislaus, of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet, has arranged an excellent 
guide to correct social usage for Catholic Schools and homes. 
“Manner and Good Manners” (Benziger. $1.75) is more than 
another book of etiquette. This little volume, while it covers the 
general field, gives special attention to the ordinary social life of 
the average Catholic. The chapters have been written primarily 
for boys and girls and are well suited for classroom use. But 
parents also will derive help in settling questions of proper form 
which are omitted from more general manuals. Good manners 
when calling on a priest or a Bishop, when visiting a convent, 
when a priest calls to visit the sick and such like occasions, are 
some of the practical subjects here treated in clear, simple style. 
Teaching Sisters and Brothers will appreciate the generous help 
which this volume brings to them. 

A very practical book of instructions for behavior during Divine 
service is “A Little Book of Church Etiquette” (Herder. $1.00) 
adapted to American conditions by the Rev. F. Schultze. Those 
who are charged with the instruction of the Faithful may find this 
little manual helpful in its suggestions and gather from it some 
material for the direction of their flock. 
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The History of Egg Pandervil. Cold Steel. Mainly Horses. 
Dancing Beggars. A Man Scans His Past. The Wild Oat. 


“The History of Egg Pandervil” (Knopf. $2.50) is char- 
acterized by its author, Gerald Bullett, as a pure fiction. Yet it 
might well be the life story of many misfits, “ shadowy Don Quix- 
otes, behind the counters of shadowy stores, on the main streets 
of shadowy villages.” All the petty meanness, the blundering 
stupidity, the cruelty inflicted on others by selfish, self-seeking, 
arrogant creatures is here set down in sharp contrast to the 
courage, resignation, submission, tender memories and lofty dreams 
of delicate, sensitive souls boxed up in little stores and hidden 
away behind well-worn counters, whose lives are considered small 
and who might all take the name of Egg Pandervil. Small wonder 
that Mr. Bullett’s story has won such generous response from 
those who recognize the fiber of human existence. 

Utterly improbable from start to finish, yet nevertheless fas- 
cinating is the verdict that one is forced to give after reading 
“Cold Steel” (Vanguard. $2.50). M. P. Shiel has delved deeply 
into the history of the days of the eighth Henry in order to get 
the right local color, and the exact language of “ Good King Hal.” 
There is swordplay aplenty, and a new adventure starts with every 
chapter, but on the whole the plot is so fantastic that “ Cold Steel” 
seems to be an apocryphal work of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. This 
impression is deepened by the imagery and quaintness of the 
author’s style which recalls the days when prose was poetry. 

In the seventh of the attractive series which Ernest Rhys and 
C. A. Dawson-Scott have compiled, the stories deal with birds and 
beasts, gorillas, crocodiles and even wasps, but mainly with horses. 
On this account the collection is called “ Mainly Horses” (Apple- 
ton. $2.50). It rigorously excludes that peculiar brand « _ fiction 
which would attempt to interpret animal emotions and set .ments, 
to rationalize and humanize the beast simply for fictive purposes. 
Consequently such favorite authors are included as Booth Tarking- 
ton, Albert Payson Terhune, William Beebe and others to the 
number of almost thirty. 

Eric Brett Young is said to have a theory that a detective novel 
should have sufficient literary merit te hold its own even with the 
mystery left out. “The Murder at Fleet” satisfactorily exem- 
plified this theory and it finds further confirmation in “ Dancing 
Beggars” (Lippincott. $2.00), a detective story with a gentle 
mystery to recommend it, competent sleuthing, sane motivation, 
and a sufficiently guarded secret to sustain the interest. But there 
is more than an atmosphere of mystery and the tangle of clues 
centering about the American millionaire who has been murdered 
near the village of Polblaze Churchdown. There is a quiet tale 
of love and hate that leads to a London madhouse. 

“A Man Scans His Past” (Macaulay. $2.50) by M. Con- 
stantin-Weyer, translated by Slater Brown, has at least the dis- 
tinction of being the Goncourt Prize novel for 1929. The story 
itself will do little to foster or increase a more general regard 
for prize awards. Those who have scanned the career of the 
adventurous Frenchman will detect in this story some striking 
parallels in the author’s own life. As a record of travel and ad- 
venture, or as a straining after the methods of Jack London, the 
book may serve some useful purpose, but for plot, structure, char- 
acterization, and interpretation the story is almost negligible. 

The name of J. S. Fletcher has been so long and so frequently 
connected with stories of mystery and murder that one finds it 
rather difficult to recognize him in the realm of crimeless fiction. 
Yet in “The Wild Oat” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), one finds 
merely the story of a masterful woman and the only tinge of 
crime, in which there is no mystery, is the venomous gossip of the 
villagers in an old English countryside. The heroine, Varina 
Marcherley, is an independent woman, unaware or indifferent to 
local gossip, industrious in the uncongenial work of superintend- 
ing the Meadows Farm, and quite positive that she will not marry 
before the age of thirty. Her resolve is broken about the same 
time as the thrashing machine; and Stannery Pearce, a representa- 
tive of a firm which manufactured farm machinery, appears at 
precisely the right moment. One suspects that J. S. Fletcher has 
resurrected a rather ancient manuscript to round off the yearly 
average or surpass his former record of annual production. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Before the Altar 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting comment of The Pilgrim, in the issue of 
America for June 29, on the Living Church's Anglican Mass, had 
much food for thought in it. 

The fling at “the distinct Roman mannerism of mumbling” 
brought back a story that Father Semple of happy memory once 
told to a group. Father Semple said that in that very Catholic 
part of Louisiana, Grand Coteau, there was an old colored man 
who worked for a wealthy and distinguished Methodist. 

On one occasion the latter said to his colored servant: “ Look 
here, Sam, what do you get out of your church service? Your 
priest stands up with his back to you, talks Latin and mumbles 
what he says. Now, in my church, my minister gets up and he 
faces me and talks to me, man to man.” 

“That’s just it,” answered Sam. “ Your minister talks to you, 
to a man. Now my priest talks for me to God, and God under- 
stands Latin.” 

How much unanswerable wisdom and truth there was in that 
answer! And what a splendid reminder for us priests that on our 
ordination day we were commissioned to stand at the altar to talk 
for men to God. 

Boston. i a @ 
Cheers from Honan 
To the Editor of Awerma: 

The perusal of ycjyr faith-im «ced pages has been for the writer 
a never-failing sourue of insjs* son and a most cheering pastime 
in the midst of multitudiu2™* , cries and perils (not very dis- 
similar from those which the . stle of the Gentiles enumerates 
in the eleventh chapter of his second epistle to the Corinthians) 
incidental to the life of a missionary laboring in the heart of 
China during the last ten chaotic years. 

Many years have now elapsed since I first conceived the idea 
of writing to voice my unbounded admiration and gratitude to- 
wards the galaxy of gallant knights of the pen who have been 
cooperating with the editors of AMERICA to make this review the 
outstanding Catholic weekly of the western hemisphere, if not of 
the whole world. 

I count it as one of the greatest honors of my life to have met 
your pioneer editor, Father Tierney, just at a time when that 
“good and faithful servant” was preparing to leave behind him 
the grime of this jazz-mad world. 

In order to insure the permanent success of his paper, Father 
Tierney deliberately gave to AMERICA far more than he could 
spare. He was like a huge candle, with five wicks instead of 
one—all burning at the same time. Nerve-shattering fatigue and 
temple-piercing headaches became his boon companions; but they 
were no match for the absolute selflessness and gigantic zeal of 
this noble warrior—till he went “over the top” once too often. 

Readers of AMERICA may wonder whence I have all this in- 
formation.. I would reply: “That is my secret!” But when 
the full truth becomes known, this poor, halting tribute to one of 
the truly great men of modern times will appear too insignificant 
to be remembered. 

Now, all the foregoing is not exactly in line with the partieular 
purpose of this letter; but in view of the fact that for nearly 
twenty years I have been nursing the “suppressed desire” to 
communicate something to my dear America, I trust the editor 
and readers will forgive me for exceeding the 500-word limit. 

An article in the issue of May 11, “ A Corporate Enterprise for 
Laymen,” by Edward F. Garesché, S.J., simply compelled me to 
take the leap. On account of the big subject with which it deals, 
I consider this article one of the most important which ever ap- 
peared in the pages of AMERICA. 
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I hope the editors of this Review will in the future keep the 
Catholic public well informed concerning the development of the 
American Young Men’s Association, by frequently publishing such 
enlightening articles as Father Garesché’s. As a medium of pub- 
licity for this splendid movement, AMERICA is the vehicle par ex- 
cellence. It is to be hoped that the A. Y. M. A. will find the 
atmosphere of our Catholic secondary schools and colleges most 
congenial to its development; since it is from among the students 
of the present generation that the future lay leaders of the Asso- 
ciation must be recruited. AMERICA’S sustained advocacy of this 
project will be the best means to insure its welcome, not only in 
Jesuit colleges and universities, but also in similar institutions, 
conducted by other Orders, throughout the country. 

Lest the ardent advocacy of this undertaking on the part of a 
missionary (whose particular interests center in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the yellow race, at the Antipodes), may arouse wonder- 
ment, I must hasten to explain that my motives are not entirely 
unselfish. One reason why I hope the A. Y. M. A. will succeed 
is the benefit which the Catholic missions in China will eventually 
derive therefrom. If this Catholic association is to be the counter- 
part of the “Y” in America, it must also become its competitor 
in mission lands. The “ Y” is tremendously active in China, and 
it is the opinion of many intellectual Chinese that the work of this 
Protestant association is not entirely beneficial to China. It has 
long been the aim of the “Y” to win the youth of the East 
through the youth of the West. No doubt the Y. M. C. A., has 
succeeded in introducing many ultra-modern ideas in the heads of 
the young Chinese and also a kind of denatured and eclectical 
“ Christianity,” “stripped of Western accoutrements and adapted 
to the Chinese temperament.” But a foreign materialistic phil- 
osophy, and a kind of over-all “Christianity” are not the sort 
needed to save China. The more influence they gain over Chinese 
youth, the more difficult it will be for the true Church of Christ 
to accomplish its task in this great pagan land. 

That’s why I say: “Come on, A. Y. M. A.!” “Hurrah for 
Father Garesché!’”’ (even though I once had a little tilt with him) 
and may his sponsoring of this promising movement meet with 
such phenomenal success as to make his zealous heart feel a thrill 
such as he has not experienced since the day when he first received 
the habit of the Company of Jesus! 

Honan, China. CuirForp J. Kinc, S.V.D. 

Interest, Rent, and the Living Wage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ But it seems to me that some of you [Catholics] have no con- 
science at all about the living wage,” says your correspondent 
quoted in “Catholics and the Living Wage,” in the issue of 
America for July 20. 

“ But it seems to me” that Catholics do much too much talking 
about the living wage, with scarcely a word about the secondary 
cause of economic injustice—interest; the primary cause of eco- 
nomic injustice being the investment of capital outside of the 
community that created it. With these two causes of economic 
injustice in accepted vogue, all talk about a living wage is worse 
than futile. 

In the issue of America for June 22 the writer made the state- 
ment that “on the average, a commodity that retails for $1.00 
contains a 20-cent charge for interest. And yet usury is not 
supposed to be current in the world today, and the Church would 
hold that 5 per cent interest on capital is not sinful.” 

Perhaps the readers of AMERICA considered the quoted state- 
ment so radical and unfounded that it answered itself and ap- 
parently no attention has been paid to it. But if that be radical, 
here is a statement that is doubly so, yet its truth can be verified 
by every man: Every dollar that is paid for rent contains a 
charge of 50 cents for interest. And rent represents about 25 per 


cent of the income of the workers. 

Since drafting the preceding paragraph it has been made known 
to me that even a “highly educated” man does not understand 
how the rent dollar contains a 50-cent charge for interest, so I 
must beg space to make what I thought would be an unnecessary 
explanation. 


A house and lot valued at $12,000 demands a rental 
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of $100 a month or $1,200 a year, representing 10 per cent of the 
value. But the landlord is entitled, under the universal practice, 
to 5 per cent on his investment of $12,000, as interest. That is, 
$600 of the $1,200 yearly rent represents an interest charge. 

Just a few words in explanation of “the investment of capital 
outside of the community that created it” being the primary cause 
of economic injustice: It is, unbelievably, the common idea that 
capital invested outside of the community that created it is 
represented by money, whereas it is the more or less arbitrary 
taking out of the community, for all time, the particular com- 
modities that were either produced in the community or other- 
wise belonged to the community by reason of exchange of com- 
modities. This exported capital is called “surplus,” but, as the 
Irish economists put it, it is the “forced extrusion of capital.” 
That is, whatever the capitalists can export beyond the necessary 
means of subsistence for the workers, they do export as invest- 
ments outside of the community that created the wealth. 

Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 


Irish Blood in Puritan Families? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Anent the small number of Catholics in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, when the Puritans were getting a foothold in Boston, the 


“Quarterly Court Records” of old Salem (November, 1681) have 


an informing piece of history in reference to Joanna Sullivan, a 
Catholic Irish maidservant in the employ of one Thomas Maule, of 
Ipswich, Mass. (The Records, by the way, are being printed by 
the Essex Institute of Salem.) In this case, Joanna petitioned 
for relief from the abuse of her hard-hearted master, Maule, who 
used a mannatee or horsewhip on her when she displeased him. 
Sarah Lindsay (aged thirty) testified on December 1, 1681, that 
she asked the Irish maid (Joanna) about going to the public 
meeting and she replied that “it [the meeting-house] was a 
devilish place for they did not go to mass and what suld 
[should] she does there for shee was resolved to stay out her 
time with her master and misteris and then goe whome 
[home] to her one [own] country wher shee mit goe to 
mass” (Quarterly Court Records, Essex County, Mass.). 


Joanna Sullivan did not go back to Ireland to “goe to mass.” 
She was married to a Thomas Mott (McDermott?) in Ipswich 
(Quarterly Court Records, Essex County). Doubtless the Sulli- 
van and Mott or McDermott blood is still flowing in the veins of 
some of our alleged families of Puritan extraction. The point 
that holds me is this: if there is a record of certain Catholic 
“redemptioners,” like Joanna Sullivan, extant, why wouldn't it be 
worth while to look up the vital records of old Massachusetts 
towns (now printed) and ascertain approximately the men and 
women of Irish extraction or descent who settled in the towns 
in the Puritan period and raised families of children? This State 
is soon to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The Irish who figured in vitalizing the pioneer settlements 
should be seriously considered. 

Worcester, Mass. Grorce F. O'Dwyer. 

Southwell and Shakespeare 
To the Editor of America: 

The Rev. E. P. Murphy ends his article, “ Six Letters of South- 
well,” in the issue of America for July 13, with a John-Trussell- 
equals-William-Shakespeare equation. The proof can be found 
in a letter by the martyred poet, addressed to his “dear cousin 
W. S.” which prefaces his longest poem, “ St. Peter’s Tears.” 

In that epistle he deplores the misuse, by contemporaneous 
writers, of noble talents in base and vain compositions. He ex- 
plains the Divine end of literature, and then entreats his cousin to 
devote his pen to the service of God and to raise literary compo- 
sition to its exalted sphere—the guiding of man to immortal life. 
Should Shakespeare’s works be the result of that exhortation, the 
English tongue owes a greater debt of gratitude to the Jesuit 
saint-of-letters than has been hitherto credited to him. 

Philadelphians may be pleased to know that the “Complete 
Works” of BI. Robert Southwell is accessible at the Ridgway 
Library, Broad and Catherine Streets. 


Elmhurst, Pa. Leo J. WasHILa. 











